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Pearson 5 
Essentials of English—Higher Grades 


A Review from the Elementary School Journal, 
University of Chicago, January, 192] 


O develop an. effective use of the mother tongue, both written and spoken, is 
rightly regarded as one of the prime functions of the school. Not so long 
ago the quite universal method employed to do this consisted of a prolonged 
and tedious analysis of the language as exemplified in chosen selections, 

frequently beyond the understanding of the student, accompanied by diagramming, 
parsing, and other devices of unpleasant memory, all in the hope that the knowledge 
of the science of language thus taken on would carry over and enable pupils to 
write and speak in better form. The method failed, and must always fail, because 
it does not proceed under the impulse supplied by the daily interest of the pupils in 
the things which their home and school life incite. them to undertake. 


It is interesting and refreshing, therefore, to find exemplified in a recent book 
the more modern method of teaching correct form in speech and writing through 
injecting into the school life types of activities similar to those in which later the 
pupil may be found functioning, and in which a correct use of the mother tongue 
is altogether important. 


There is in the book a considerable amount of grammatical study, but it is 
made entirely subservient to certain larger needs to the realization of which the 
projection of the child into future adult activities contributes strongly. Such 
activities are letter-writing, story-telling, talks before a class, how to conduct a 
meeting, how to conduct a school paper, etc. Many opportunities are provided for 
the correct use of the form learned through the filling in of incomplete sentences. 
The book abounds in suggestions as to things the pupil may do in order to put 
into practice the principles learned. 


For the teacher faced with the problem of conducting classes in English in the 
upper grades this book will prove of great worth. It is quite in harmony with 
modern methods of English teaching. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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ANNOUNCING AN ADDITION 10 
The Teacher Training Series} | ysccrery READING EXAMINATION 


Edited by DR. W. W. CHARTERS ae 
The first test of this series (formerly known as Ac. ievement 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER—HANI- in about a year ago, namely, 

A “ya unt a gma I for grades 1 to 3. The demand for this test 

FAN. ; A brief, ~~ practical pre and for those for higher grades shows a great need for 
sentation of the problems of rural so- achievement tests in reading. 


cial life and their possible solution 
through the rural school and_ its 


Sigma 3, the new addition, is designed for grades 6 to 12. 
It consists of three tests—vocabulary, sentence reading, and 


teacher. Written by one who knows paragraph reading. Each test is preceded by directions for 
has worked out these same pro S e test. It was developed during the survey of schools in 
hi If e problem St. Paul and the state survey of North Carolina and rep- 
mSer. resents extended study in reading materials and examina- 
tions. With the exception of the last paragraph, ail the 

THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE material was selected from textbooks generally in use. The 
—PYLE. An elementary psychology standards were derived from the use of the test in varying 
for pupils in high school and normal forms in a large number of cities and in several states, 


including Indiana, Minnesota, and North Carolina. The 


training classes. esents in si 
Presents in imple examination booklet contains eight pages, size 844” x 11”. 


form those fundamental truths of psy- 


i 


r rhi r Sigma 3. For grades 6-12. Examination booklet of 12 pages. 
chology which the young student can ’ Price fer package of 25 examination§booklets with 1 
best study with interest and profit. Class Record $1.50 net. 
RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
: Peers Manual of Directions. Includes directions for giving the 
: WILKINSON. A practical book for examinations Sigma 1 amd Sigma 3; also age norms and 
grade standards. Price 30 cents net, 
any teacher who needs guidance upon 
; Specimen Set. An envelope containing 1 each of Reading 
each and all of the problems of rural Examinations Si ~ on Sigma 3 ; I ~~ for each of 
school management and who is seek- eee eee 
_ ing enlarged vision of the present-day PY 
: opportunity of the rural school in the 
community. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


x ‘ Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Announcing 


7 | JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH, BOOK | | 
By BRIGGS, MCKINNEY AND SKEFFINGTON 


The first book of a new series which presents problems of everyday 
expression in a fashion that appeals immediately to the pupil’s 
interest and his sense of what is worth while. This is a problem- | 


method book in the best sense of the word. It presents 28 problems, 
each having from 4 to 13 exercises in composition and _ each 
concerned with some specific rhetorical end. 


The Briggs, McKinney and Skeffington way is to make pupils 
want to become better speakers and writers and to give them, in 


varied and interesting exercises, the necessary in essentials. Pupils 
will like this book. 


| GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place Boston 2, Mass. 
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A. BE. WINSHIP, Béiece 


VIEWING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AS “THE PUBLIC’S 
SCHOOL” 


The Classroom Teacher Is the Publicity Agent for Education in Millions of Homes, 
but the Community Cannot Dodge Its Responsibility. 


BY A. BE. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


[In New York Evening Post, Saturday, January 8, 1921.! 


The public school is the public’s school. This 
is the most important fact to be taught in uni- 
versity or normal college, the most important 
message for voice or pen. 

There are two real education problems before 
the people. One is how to make professional- 
ists understand that the public schools are not 
created for their exploitation; the other is how 
to make the public understand that the public 
schools are the public’s schools, and that the pub- 
lic is responsible for all that is done or is not 
done by the public school. As to the first of these 
problems we have only this to say—that the 
professionalists should understand that they 
must stop telling the public to pay more and say 
less. 

PUBLIC DODGES RESPONSIBILITY. 

Just as professionalists often have a passion 
for domineering the public, so the public often 
has a passion for dodging the responsibility for 
defects in the training of children and youth. 

A few days after the Santa Rosa lynching I was 
with a schoolmaster in San Francisco whom I 
first knew in Santa Rosa more thar thirty years 
ago. Referring to the man lynched for shooting 
three officers who went to arrest him for one 
of the most horrible crimes ever known in Amer- 
ica, my friend said: “He was one of my pupils, 
and I suspect many of the lynchers were, too.” 

If that boy went to school steadily for ten 
months each year for the eight elementary 
grades, the school had ‘him for 1,000 hours a year, 
or 8,000 hours in all. The public had him out of 
school for 4,000 hours a year, or 32,000 hours in 
the eight years. The public had him for better 
or worse for twenty-five years after he had left 
school, or, in all, the public had him in its out 
of school education 160,000 hours, or 20 to 1. In 
his case the out of school education made him 
lawless beyond the power of imagination to con- 
ceive. 

Mount Oak Place is in a Boston suburb. It is 
a block and a half in iength. When the last cen- 
sus was taken there were seventy-nine boys and 
girls from six tc eighteen years of age. It is in 
no sense a bad neighborhood, but the people are 
richer in heirs than heirs to riches. There are 
from forty to seventy of these children and 
young people on the street every day. 


That city of 100,000 persons pays $3,000 tor 
teachers of that number of children in school for 
1,000 hours a year, but not one penny does it pay 
for the out of school education of these children 
and youth for 4,000 hours out of school. 

It is a great American problem to learn how 
to make the public in home and business realize 
its responsibility for the in-school education tor 
boys and girls, so that through the 8,000 nouvs 
of the elementary years they will project the 
education into the 32,000 hours out of school in 
those years and into their behavior, industrially, 
civically, and socially for all the years thereaf- 
ter. In the language of the day, who can “sell” 
the public its responsibility and how can it be 
“sold” to the public? 

MUST “SELL” EDUCATION. 

The only way to sell the public such a sense 
of its responsibility that it will function 1s for 
public school teachers to sell the public a fune- 
tioning sense of its responsibility. The rank and 
file of the profession alone can make this sale. 

On November 2 the electors of California 
voted upon two educational amendments to the 
Constitution, designated as Nos. 12 and 16. No. 
12 had the intensely active backing of the State 
University, of the southcrn branch of the State 
University, of the presidents, deans, and all the 
faculty, of the Regents, of the 11,000 students 
and their families, of the 100,000 alumni and 
their families, and of the educational leaders of 
the state. 

No. 16 was just a plain school proposition, 
with the greatest stress placed on the outlyme 
rural schools. No. 12 called for about $4,000,- 
000, while No. 16 called for about $13,000,000. 
There were 20,000 teachers with the parents of 
their pupils behind No. 16. 

When the polls closed on November 2 the 
$4,000,000 proposition of the mighty had failed, 
while the $13,000,000 proposition of the 20,000 
teachers had carried by a quarter of a million 
majority. The friends of No. 16 did not m anv- 
wise oppose No. 12, but they rallied for the 
schools of the children. 

The public needs to know that all that it does 
as a public to develop talents and traits of all 
the children of all the people it does when it 
pays school taxes and provides school loyaity. 
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It is a great American need that the public be 
educated to appreciate its responsibility tor the 
public’s public schools, and this education must 
come primarily from the public school teachers. 
How shall the teacher give the right publicity 
for the public to appreciate its responsibility tor 
the public’s schools? 


TEACHERS AND “PUBLICITY.” 


The teachers, the classroom teachers, those 
who get close to the home, must be depended 
upon for all adequate publicity for the public 
achools. ‘The public will accept no publicity 
that does not come from the rank and file of 
the teachers, 

In a Sunday paper on December 19 there 
were more than 30,000 square inches of adver- 
tising. There were hundreds of advertisements 
with only ten words occupying but one-half a 
square inch. What chance had such an adver- 
tisement in an edition that had more. than 30,- 
000 square inches of advertising? But those in- 
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terested in that advertisement would find it, how- 
ever small. No advertisements pay a larger re- 
turn. 

A daily paper plant in a city of less than 50,- 
000 people was sold in November for $1,000,000, 
and a third of that sum was for the good will of 
the paper. Its circulation has never been large, 
nor has its advertising patronage been great. 

The classroom teacher does not shine in the 
presence of a university president, deans, and 
professors, but she is the all-important factor in 
the school system in millions of homes. She 
may be only a ten-word advertisement in a haif- 
inch space, but her opinion is what the parents 
are looking for. There must be an immediate 
and adequate appreciation of the indispensable- 
ness of the classroom teacher in reaching and 
educating the public through the public schools. 
In the education of the public through its 
schools, and in the interest of its schools, the 
classroom teacher as such is the mightiest Amer- 
ican influence. 


THE R. 


0. T. C. 


BY MAJOR FRANCIS R. HUNTER 


U. S. Army 


Most of our high school graduates are aware 
of the fact that a government should contain in 
itself the means for its own preservation. But 
just what it should contain, how it should be con- 
tained, and how it should be used, all too often 
remain an unquestioned mystery. 

Upon leaving high school a great majority of 
our boys have to earn their own living. They 
are too busy chasing the elusive dollar and :n 
satisfying personal ambition to give much 
thought to government, except as it affects their 
persona! interests. 

Experience teaches that, without developing 
a practical ability to apply it, the acquiring of 
even elementary knowledge is an expensive lux- 
ury. All about us we hear the cry of Safety First; 
it is the slogan of Good Business. 

Good Business insists that sufficient insurance 
be carried to meet contingent losses. We have 
always dodged the issue of an adequate or suffi- 
cient insurance for the protection of our govern- 
ment. As a consequence, few of us will live to 
see the receipted bills for the World War. 

The object of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps is to furnish this insurance. 

We have every reason for feeling that 
ours is the most wonderful country in the 
world, the control of which is slipping from 
our grasp, slipping into the .hands of the 
boys and the girls—the men and women of 
tomorrow. As _ individuals, their success will 
largely depend upon early home influence and en- 
vironment, upon their mental and physical de- 
velopment in our schools, colleges, and untversi- 
ties. In groups, their success will be measured 
‘Sy how wisely they are trained to study and to 


(retired) 


solve public questions, and ‘how well they select 
statesmen, rather than professional politicians, to 
supervise their city, state, and national affairs. 

As we need statesmen to solve our problems 
politic, so we need trained officers to guide our 
citizens in their right of sovereignty, men trained 
as military leaders who can step in and intelli- 
gently direct our forces, mustered as a last re- 
sort, for the protection of home and country. 

The mission of the senior units of the R. O. 
T. C. is to qualify college students and others for 
the duties oi reserve officers in our military 
forces. 

We are concerned with the function of the 
junior units, the organization in our high schools. 

Instruction commences with the individual and 
progresses to that of the unit, or team. Team 
work is the prime essential, but before it oper- 
ates, here as in any group, each must know the 
part he is to play. The work is practical. The 
boy learns by doing the things that later he, as 
a leader, will expect and require others to do 
under ‘his direction. 

Under the guidance and general supervision of 
the regular army instructor detailed at the 
school, all the actual work of instruction is done 
by student officers. Boys who show the great- 
est aptitude and ability are promoted to the 
grade of corporal. They have charge of a squad 
—eight men. From the corporals the sergeants 
are chosen. As they demonstrate their ability 
and as vacancies occur, they are commissioned 
as second lieutenant, first lieutenant, and captain. 
Where a battalion organization exists, a major 
is chosen. From time to time privates are de- 
tailed to act as corporals. Each boy is rated in 
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his grade, and at frequent intervals all are givea 
an opportunity to demonstrate their ability for 
advancement to a higher rank. 

The constant endeavor is to develop leader- 
ship. 

To play the game successfully the boy must 
be honest with himself and with his team. This 
calls for courage, self-reliance, and loyalty; a 


61 


willingness to do his part, to be disciplined, to 
honor and respect authority; pride in member- 
ship. 

It is an outdoor game, with a serious purpose, 
the training of boys to arrive at manhood phys- 
ically fit and mentally aroused to cultivate the 
seeds of discipline, truth, honor, leadership, and 
love of country. 


HIGHER SALARIES IN SPITE OF LOWER PRICES? 


BY JOHN L. DAHL 


Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Michigan 


I. Introduction. 

A—Query: Is it in good form to discuss 
higher salaries in this period of falling 
wages and lower prices? 

B—Answer: It is, if the teacher’s service is to 
be assigned its proper place in society. 
1—Permanently higher salaries are inde- 

pendent of living conditions, as these 
are a constant in the lives of all mem- 
bers of the community. 
2—Teachers are not merely skilled labor- 
ers. 
a—Their accomplishments can not be 
be measured fairly just by the time 
put in during the working day. 

(1)—Their work is inspirational and 
inspiration comes at intervals 
not shown on the clock or the 
calendar. 

(2)—Parents by indirect contact can 
judge a teacher’s accomplish- 
ments as accurately frequently 
from supper table conversa- 
tion as an administrative of- 
ficer can through direct con- 
tact. 

II. Discussion. 

A—The justification for higher 
volves two factors. 
1—There is a disproportionate ratio be- 


salaries in- 


tween the number of men and women 


teachers. 
a—It is conservative to say that the ra- 


tio between men and women is 
about 1:8. 

b—Most administrative offices are held 
by men. 


(1)—Administrative officers are not 
rated as much as they should 
be on their pedagogical ability. 

(2)—Their disproportionately higher 
salaries must be justified. 

c—The percentage of men classroom 
teachers to women classroom teach- 
ers is considerably less than in the 
above ratio. 
2—Equal pay for equal service is a wholly 
desirable and wholly American policy. 
a—Because, however, there are so 
many women (unmarried) 1n_ the 
classroom as compared with so few 


men (mostly married), the latter re- 
ceive salaries gauged not so much 
by their needs as by those of their 
colleagues of the opposite sex. 

b—Marriage is a pleasant escape from 
individual financial strain on the part 
of the vast majority of women teach- 
ers, while it is an avenue to the as- 
sumption of greater financial re- 
sponsibities on the part of the man 
teacher. 

c—Many women, therefore, enter teach- 
ing as a temporary matter and are 
not concerned consequently’ with 
permanently higher salaries. With 
men it is different. 

d—Most men, especially after marriage, 
make teaching a permanent occupa- 
tion. 
(1)—This results in added financial 

family demands. 
(2)—Expenditures for professional 
improvement must continue. 

B—lIs it desirable that men of high intellectual 
order should remain in the teaching pro-: 
fession? 
1—If this question is answered in the nega- 

tive our question is not debatable. 
2—If answered affirmatively, let us look 
for remedial measures. 

C—One remedy (if not the most important 
remedy) consists in standardizing teachers’ 
salaries according to the reasonable 
financial demands made upon the married 
man with a family. 
1—The immediate effect of this would be 

to make the appointment of women 

teachers intensely selective. 

2—Because men make teaching a perma- 

ment occupation the personnel of the 

profession would become greatly stabi- 

lized. 

a—Unmarried women are likely to 
change their status at any time. 

b—It is unfair to retain their salary 
standards in those grades of school 
work for which both men and 
women are employed. 

c—A teaching force that is not likely to 
change is greatly. superior to one 
that may change in large measure 
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every few months. 
3—Men of high intellectual stamina and 
strong character fulfill certain demands 
of society which can not be met other- 
wise. 
4—The loss of many of this type of men 
has been great, their ranks are not be- 
ing filled. . 
a—Many successful physicians, lawyers, 
business men and others would still 
be in the classroom, giving the 
products of their brain, if the strain 


and the exactions there had not 
been disproportionate to financial 
returns. 


b—Many potentially successful business 
men and others still in the classroom 
should be kept there and be made to 
feel that they are there for other 
reasons than fear of financial risks 
and change. 

c—The success of professional and busi- 
ness men is largely adjudged in the 
community by the extent of their 
material accumulations. 

(1)—These are made possible be- 
cause their fees, ihcome, and 
profits are based’ a legiti- 
mate desire for material inde- 
pendence. 

(2)—They do not expect nor do they 
need a pension. 

d—Teachers of the children of all 
classes of society need ‘to share in 
the security of financial independ- 
ence, as a matter of self respect. 
D—A community is proud of its school build- 
ings,—can it be equally proud of its 
schools? 
1—One could write an apt parody on 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
2—Schools are what personality, not prop- 
erty, makes them. 
a—Buildings decay. 
b—Personality survives perennially. 

Literature is filled with the names of 

great educators who are the great- 

est men of all time. 
3—One large state, as an example, appro- 

priated millions of dollars for beautiful 

buildings, but for years could not raise 

the salaries of its teachers even $100 

per annum. 

a—This course drove out those of the 
best teachers who could make their 
escape. 

b—Other excellent teachers who stayed 
endured financial hardships resulting 
in a tendency to weaken profession- 
ally. 

c—The poorest teachers, unsuccessful 
in other pursuits, remained. (Even 
they did so more or less grudg- 


ingly.) 
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d—Can America afford to let such con- 
ditions spread or continue? 
Summary. 

A—Teachers’ salaries should continue to in- 
crease. 

B—Teachers are not skilled laborers; they are 
(ideally) inspirational guides. 

C—There are too few men teachers. 

D—Salaries should be based on the demands 
of married men teachers, who meet 
certain needs in the school that can 
not adequately be met ‘otherwise; and men 
teachers stabilize the profession because of 
their relatively permanent tenure of office. 

E—Such salary standards would insure the best 
talent available among women, and would 
retain in the profession men of high intel- 
lect, and encourage others to enter. 

I-—A school is not a fine building or a beauti- 
fully equipped laboratory,—it is a man or 
a woman of character. 
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RECRUITING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
BY PRESIDENT J. L. MCCONAUGHY 
Knox College 

| believe that many of the great endowmeat 
drives which are now in progress have seriously 
affected the attitude of possible future teachers. 
The whole country has had the college teacher 
pictured as an impoverished misanthrope, ill- 
clothed, with a family in tatters, and a wife bend- 
ing over the washboard. The students of a great 
eastern institution organize a parade to launch 
the endowment campaign for $5,000,000; they 
carry signs depicting the plight of their pro- 
fessors; “A prof travels on his stomach; $100,000 
will feed him and his family for a hundred years”; 
how would you like to be a professor of that in- 
stitution, standing on the sidewalk as that pa- 
rade passes by? How many students who thus 
Jampoon teachers’ penury do you think would 
consider becoming teachers themselves? The 
articles which have been appearing in almost 
every magazine and the slogans which are now 
even being thrown on the movie screens por- 
traying teachers’ poverty, undoubtedly have an 
honest purpose, but I think they are unintention- 
ally achieving a harmful result. The self-dispar- 
agement of teachers is killing all their pride and 
dragging teaching in the dirt. The constant ex- 
posure of the toil of faculty wives, tragic as that 
is, may accomplish more harm than good. Har- 
vard has set a splendid example of a dignified en- 
dowment campaign, in which there has been no 
such dissipation of the glory of teaching as a 
career, Those of us who are now planning cam- 
paigns need to think carefully before-we paint 
the present situation of our faculties too black: 
if we get money from such tactics, but lose the 
possibility of getting future teachers, we are 
certainly robbing Peter to pay Paul. Much of 
the endowment campaign publicity is, as an 
alumni editor has well said, “small-change talk, 
which only drives young people of ability away 
from teaching.”—School and Society. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUGHES 
PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA. 
BY JANE A, STEWART 


It is related of the Prime Minister of Austra- 
lia, William Morris Hughes, that during the war 
when on a visit of consultation in London, he 
crossed over to France to visit the Australian 
troops at the front. Walking through a trench, 
he stopped to talk with a group of “Anzacs,” who 
had fought at Gallipoli, when suddenly a shell’s 
shriek was heard. 

“Duck, Billy, duck!” yelled a private from Syd- 
ney, and the Prime Minister obeyed. 

Prime Minister Hughes was well known to the 
soldier from Sydney. Everybody knows Hughes 
out there, for he is a man of the people, a trained 
working man, a self-taught and self-made leader 
of the highest type. 

Hughes found in Australia his “Land of Op- 
portunity.” Poor and unknown, the son of a 
Welsh carpenter, he emigrated to the Colonies 
about thirty-five years ago. 

Australia was then still in large measure a 
pioneer country. True, New South Wales was 
planning for the centennial of its founding py the 
British in 1788; and Tasmania, Western - and 
Southern Australia, New Zealand and Victoria 
were flourishing colonies; but at the time of 
Hughes’ arrival, in 1884, there was a large part of 
Central Australia still in the wilderness state and 
much of it had but recently been explored. 

When Hughes landed at Brisbane, rich in pluck 
though poor in purse, the whole of Queensland, 
covering 670,500 square miles, did not have one 
person to the square mile. He was a little fel- 
low, spunky and brainy, though delicate look- 
ing, full of nervous strength that made up in 
large measure for lack of the muscular prowess 
that marked the rough working men with whom 
he was thrown in contact in the struggle to get 
a living. He got into the game through various 
openings, trying railroading, sailing, peddling, 
sheep shearing and driving. 

The attractions of sheep-raising won him for 
a while, Australia being then as now a notable 
country for the production of wool, which (in 
1916-17) reached a valuation of nearly $140,000,- 
000. to which sheep skins and mutton and lamb 
added about $13,000,000 more. 

The country, with its level grassy plains, is 
splendid for sheep-farming, in which Hughes 
found many opportunities for outdoor life and the 
study of nature. He saw, among other creatures 
in his sojourn in the “bush,” many kinds of mar- 
supial quadrupeds—kangaroos, potoroos, 
bats, bandicoots, thylacines and dasyures; the 
dingos, the echidnas, and the duckbills (the miss 
ing link between quadrupeds and birds) io 
which nothing similar, it is said, exists in any 
other part of the world. All this interested him 
and made him love the wild country of his 
adoption. 

But Hughes did not find any easy road to 


wealth or fame in Australia. He had left Lon- 
don and his position as pupil-instructor, at the 
suggestion of a young fellow whom he had be- 
friended in London and who had preceded him 19 
the colonies. After several years of trying out 
the situation, he finally hit on the solution of his 
problem of getting somewhere. He decided on 
the law and “made good.” It was not easy; but 
hard work and native ability succeeded. 

It was in Sydney, New South Wales, that 
Hughes got into the swim. Sydney was then 
(and is still) the largest city of New South Wales, 
which is the most populous colony of Australia. 
It is bigger than Melbourne, the capital of Vic- 
toria, with nearly 600,000 people. He soon be- 
came the acknowledged “brains of Australian la- 
bor,” forming a powerful labor union, and win- 
ning a seat in,the New South Wales Parliament. 
That was just a decade after he landed in Austra- 
lia. 

With his good sense and judgment, and school- 
room and working training, Hughes became a 
well-fitted leader of laborers, whom he always ad- 
vised not to strike or to use violence, but to use 
their great leverage of the vote. 

When on New Year's day, 1901, “the Common- 
wealth of Australia” was proclaimed at Sydney, 
few people knew that the prime mover in this 
big union of colonies was William Morris Hughes. 
He had brought together in the six states (New 
South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Vic- 
toria, West Australia and Tasmania), tour and 
a half million people and 2,450,961 square miles of 
territory of whom he became attorney-general. 

When the World War broke ovt in 1914 
Hughes was the moving spirit in the mobilization 
of the splendid resources of Australia tor war 
services. At that time the rough country of his 
youth had become a splendidly organized com- 
monwealth whose total imports reached $375,- 
000,000 (in 1915-16) and exports over $151,000,- 
000 a year, with a school system having complete 
provisions adapted to the special needs of the dif- 
ferent districts, due to the success of the Labor 
party, which came into office with a definite plan 
of public education based on the best experi- 
ences of other lands. 

When Hughes became Australia’s Prime Min- 
ister in 1915, his organizing genius was welcomed 
in Great Britain, where (like his fellow Welsh 
countryman, Hon. Lloyd George, whe alone 
parallels him in eloquence and nervous energy) 
he thas helped to speed up British nower to the 
winning point and has urged fundamental changes 
in British ideas of government as applied to eco- 
nomic and national matters. In a memorable ad- 
dress, commenting on the war, he thas given 
Great Britain a vision of the great work and fu- 
ture before the mighty empire “to. which has 
beer entrusted the destiny of one-fourth of the 
whole human race.” 

He vividly forecasted Britain as “an organized 
empire, organized for trade, for industry, for eco- 
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“‘momic justice, for national defence, for the preser- 


vation of the world’s peace, forthe protection of 
the weak against the strong,” and he urged that 
“resolutely putting aside all considerations of 
party, class, and doctrine, without delay,” British 
leaders should proceed “to devise a policy for the 


-empire which shall cover every phase of our na- 


tional, economic and social life, which shall de- 
‘velop our tremendous resources, and yet be com- 
patible with those ideals of liberty and justice for 
which our ancestors fought and died.” 


THE H. G. WELLS OUTLINE OF HISTORY* 

H. G. Wells is the most real writer of the day. 
He is publishing all the time and is read by 
nearly everyone who reads English. He is a 
notable scientist, a brilliant critic of men and 
measures of the day in every crisis in every cen- 
tury. He is one of the most fascinating novel- 
ists of the times, a clear-headed philosopher, and 
is always a convincing teacher in whatever he 
writes. 

He has never placed the world under as great 
obligation to him as in “The Outline of History,” 
because, beyond any other writer, he makes his- 
tory 2 functioning factor in the world’s activi- 
ties from dawn of Creation to the threshold of 
history that our children are to make. 

The tragedy of history writing has been the 
exposure of charnel dungeons beneath one-time 
important castles—the fouler the better. Mr. 
Wells has the courage to confine. his attention 
to things that are alive, things that have not 
died, that could not die. 

Every paragraph is the blush of spring rather 
than of withered falling leaves. He never sets 
up gravestones but discovers the first blush of 
new life. His slogan is “Life begins perpetu- 
aliy.” While most of us are terrorized by Rus- 
sian Bolshevism, he sees infinite possibilities of 
world advantage. “We know enough today to 
know that there is infinite room for betterment 
in every human concern. Nothing is needed but 
collective effort. Our poverty, our restraints, 
our infections and indigestions, our quarrels are 
misunderstandings,—are all things controllable 
and removable by concerted human action, but 
we know as little how life would feel without 
them as some dirty, ill-treated, fierce-souled 
creatures born and bred amidst the cruel and 
dingy surroundings of a European back street 
ean know what it is to bathe every day, always 
to be clad beautifully, to climb mountains for 
pleasure, to flv, to meet none but agreeable, 
well-mannered people, to conduct researches or 
to make delightful things. Yet a time when all 
good things will be for all men may be coming 
more nearly than we think. Each one who be- 
lieves that brings the good time nearer; each 
heart that fails delays it.” 


A fine example of the way Mr. Wells elimi- 


. *“The Outline of History.” By H. G. Wells. Written 
with the advice and editorial help of Ernest Barker, Sir 
H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankester and Professor Gil- 
bert Murray. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Published in two volumes, 648 and 678 pages. Special 
discount to teachers. 
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nates the things that no one knows is in this 
paragraph: “We do not know how life began 
upon the earth. Biologists, that is to say stu- 
dents of life, have made guesses about these be- 
ginnings, but we will not discuss them here. 
Let us only note that they all agree that life be- 
gan where the tides of those swift days spread 
and receded over the streaming beaches of mud 
and sand.” 

Open to any paragraph in the book and it 
reads like a captivating essay, a compelling 
novel, 

The story of the second and third Punic Wars 
is a good example. It is brief but brilliant, full 
of sentences that one cannot forget. Here are 
sample sentences in the story: “The actua! 
war was precipitated by the Romans making a 
breach of their own regulations and interfering 
with affairs south of the Elbro. The history of 
the next fifteen years is the story of the most 
brilliant and futile raid in history. One Roman 
General, P. Cornelius Scipio, had the strategic 
sense to take a course that robbed all Hannibal’s 
victories of fruit. . Throughout all subse- 
quent wars there remained this Roman army in 
Spain between Hannibal and his base. He was 
left in the air; incapable of conducting sieges or 
establishing conquests wherever he met the Ro- 
mans in open fight he beat them. In 216 B. C. 
he was assailed by a vastly superior Roman 
force and destroyed it utterly. He was, however, 
unable to push on and capture Rome because 
he had no siege equipment.” 

One of the bewitching chapters is “The An- 
cestry of Man.” In the course of the discus- 
sion is this paragraph: “Particular stress has 
recently been laid upon the tread of the foot. 
Man walks on his toe and his heel; his great 
toe is his chief lever in walking as the reader 
may see for himself if he examines his own foot- 
prints on the bathroom floor, and notes where 
the pressure falls as the footprints become 
fainter. His great toe is the king of his toes.” 

The closing sentence is the crowning glory 
of the 1,300 pages if one sees all that has been 
written by Mr. Wells from “The Earth in Space 
and Time” to this closing sentence: “Life, for- 
ever dying to be born afresh, forever young and 
eager, will presently stand upon this earth as his 
footstool, and stretch out its realm amidst the 
stars.” 

Better to own and read “The Outline of His- 
tory” in this age of the world than any five-foot 
book shelf of histories written by the historians 
of the ages, whose knowledge of facts of his- 
tory 1s as near-sighted as an extreme case of 
myopia astigmatism. It is a teachers’ library 
without a parallel for the money, or for the 
time required to enjoy it. 

F. M. S., Ohio: I have been a subscriber to the 
Journal of Education for a number of years. Of all 
the educational periodicals that come to my desk 
the Journal holds first place. In every issue I always 
expect to find something that appeals to me and jogs 
me sufficiently to keep me out of the ruts. 
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PUPIL ACTIVITY 


BY BERTON FE. COOK 


Southington, Conn. 


“Blessed is the boy with something to ao and 
a man behind him to see that he does it.” A few 
years ago, G. W. Hinckley, the well known 
authority on boys, made this statement in the 
course of a» short, pithy talk on boys. It is a 
whole magazine article in itself. Nor is it a mere 
personal opinion, for it represents the outgrowth 
of thirty years of ceaseless work among boys 
from all parts of America. 

At first thought one might wonder just how 
this is really applicable to the process of teach- 
ing in public schools—and with just cause, per- 
haps, for fear of the possible hint of stringent 
discipline. But that depends on one’s interpre- 
tation. As a matter of experience, this quota- 
tion has proved as correct as a geometric axiom 
in at least one teacher’s career to date. 

As to the first part, “The boy with something 
to do.” A certain teacher thad occasion to start 
a recent school year with a chemistry laboratory 
manual that. was interspersed with experiments 
labelled “Instructor's Demonstration.” With the 
above principle in mind, he chose two studenrs 
who should perform these demonstrations. One 
student was a high ranker, the other was aver- 
age or below average in rank, One experi- 
mented before the class; the other, using the 
blackboard, explained the work and answered 
the questions that were put by an orderly, in- 
terested class. Each demonstration was per- 
formed by a different pair of students. And the 
teacher—he retired to the back of the room; 
there, but not obviously so. 

In this departure from the staid, unvaried 
scheme as prescribed by the text, several valuable 
developments were observed. First, the students 
preferred to do rather than to be done by. Then, 
too, the class asked questions that all too often 
are withheld because, perhaps, they fear that a 
teacher might think the question senseless or be- 
cause their questions might reveal undue ignor- 
ance of the subject. Again the high ranker 
seemed to gain ease in expressing his ideas and 
the surely understood the work better for having 
taught it. His co-worker got a new grasp of the 
subject in his repeatedly demonstrating certain 
tests and proofs to a class of Missourian skepti- 
cism. He also understood that experiment as he 
had no other to date. Both demonstrators were 
authorities on their demonstration thereafter. 
And what applies to these first two pupils is 
equally applicable to the various other pairs or 
teams who demonstrated other experiments 
throughout the year. 

‘On the same principle, in a civics class, a jury 
trial was held. This involved active participation 
of practically the whole class. To many a 
teacher such an innovation as this is objection- 
able in that it smacks too much of play. True, 
the success of the undertaking depends almost 


entirely on the teacher’s attitude toward it and 
above all on his or her control over the class. 
Granted these two necessities, then, what more 
did these students really learn about our courts 
than they would have learned from ordinary, 
well planned and executed recitations? Well, 
their teacher found three of them in court the 
Saturday before their trial was to open. The 
“county attorney,” a boy of supernormal ability 
with a memorized oration, discovered his failure 
at cross-examination, which demands quick wits 
and shrewd questioning. He discovered it the 
first day and his improvement thereafter stood 
out, a feature of the trial. The “attorney for the 
defence” did not secure the results he had ex- 
pected to draw from his witnesses. To win his 
case against these odds, he secured past decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court on similar 
cases, worked until 1 a. m. the night before his 
final effort before the jury, thereby winning his 
case. And the teacher—in one of the seats as- 
signed by the court to visitors. These pupils had 
something to do. They did not watch the 
teacher do it, they did not endeavor to sit with 
folded hands and roving eyes while the conduct 
of a trial was laboriously explained to them ;— 
not at all—they conducted the trial themselves. 
Still further applications of “blessed is the stu- 
dent with something to do” or, in other words, 
“students would do rather than be done by” 
have been made and with as gratifying results. 
The method is not new, of course, for did not 
Pestalozzi insist that education must be from 
the point of view of the learner’s mind? Froe- 
bel put objects in his charges’ hands, not in his 
own. No, this angle of teaching is not advocated 
here for its newness; it is urged because it 
ought to be and is not enough practised by the 


majority of teachers. We are prone to relieve the 7 
tension of our nerves to the distress of our pn- eg 
pils. Who of us has not seen an over-enthusias- 


tic teacher-demonstrator act the part so obviously 
and almost gyrate before her poor little victims & 
while they stared in wonder, their little finger ; 
nails cutting their palms the while? No, this 1s 
“the cart before the horse,” let them act if there 
be action. 

“And a man behind him to see that he does it.” 
This sounds a bit Bismarckish to some of us no 
doubt, due to a faulty interpretation. No fer- 
ules or red oak drum sticks are implied. The 
teacher must literally be behind the student, not 
forever in front of his classes. Aren’t some of ran 
best recitations those in which the teacher is in .. 
the back of the room? The pupil thus faces the oS 
class when talking, the ranking pencil is less evi- 
dent to the class, the reciter is addressing his or 
her classmates—all desirable factors. Even In a 
study period the teacher in charge may get bet- 
ter attenticn to work by sitting in the rear of 
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the room apparently busy, for such an arrange- 
“ment puts discipline secondary to work and this 
is, after all, discipline’s logical place. In Pesta- 
4ozzi’s day schoolmasters ruled severely, then 
taught promiscuously; Pestalozzi himself iath- 
ered his pupils about the school, almost throwing 
discipline overboard. Herein he also fathered 
the “natural method” of school control in its ex- 
treme form. In fact, both of these methods cited 
are extreme. The extreme, unbending, iron 
rule and the extremely lax, so-called “natural 
method’—both are conducive to anything but 
maximum development of the pupils into citi- 
zens. Now the man—or woman—behind the 
student is there primarily to see that the pupils 
both are understanding the work assigned and 
are actually devoting their efforts to it. He sees 
to it that they are not wasting time—in this wav 
the teacher is the “somebody behind him to see 
that he does it.” 

There is no doubt but that we spend too many 
of our valuable minutes of recitations in talking 
to our classes—talking at them, telling and even 
showing the pupils how we ourselves do the 
problem. As a matter of actual practice about 
the only demonstrations to which lively pupils 
give their undivided, voluntary attention in this 
day of ours are the performances of Hart, Chap- 
lin, Pickford and other movie stars. These are 
just the thing, provided they be kept in their 
proper place. In order to keep them there we 
must be ever certain that the high school pupils 
hhave the right amount of work to do and de 
equally certain that they do it. In fact, the pupil 
with lessons to learn, with proper direction and 
assistance in his efforts, with the right kind cf 
supervision over himself and his fellows—this 
pupil is becoming the type of citizen’ who is 
needed hereafter as never before. And, again in 
conclusion “blessed is the boy with something to 
do, and a man behind him to see that he does it.” 


CHANGE AND GROWTH 
BY RUSSELL CARTER 
Albany, N. Y. 

“All opinions are living, and show their life 
by being capable of nourishment; therefore of 
change. But their change is that of a tree, not 
of a 

What is the difference between the change of 
a. tree and the change of a cloud? The tree 
changes by adding to what it already possesses, 
and by casting off that which has become usce- 
ess. The cloud undergoes sudden transforma- 
tions, it disintegrates, it loses itself in other 

—clouds, and it has no principle of growth. There 
is the lesson for you who are teachers. Change 
by adding that which is good and losing that 
which is inferior. Don’t throw away all your 
stock of training and experience over night. On 
the other hand don’t assume that the entire stock 
is worth keeping just because you have pos- 
sessed it for a length of time. 
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Not long ago, in a discussion of teaching 
methods, a prominent music teacher said: “I be- 
lieve my way to be right, but if you can show 
me in what respects your way is better, I shall 
change.” Is not that the essence of all intelli- 
gent teaching? Have your methods and your 
objectives clearly defined in your own mind. Be 
ready to give your reasons for holding to them. 
At the same time, remember that while Emerson 
reminds us that “there is always a best way of 
doing everything, if it be but to boil an egg,” you 
have no warrant for believing that your way is 
the best way, unless you know that other ways 
have been tried and found wanting. 

Have living opinions that are capable of nour- 
ishment. 


HOW TO STUDY Mil’SIC* 


Dean Woodbridge of Columbia University has 
said one of the really big things that has been 
said of education of late, when he says that 
there should be no teaching of post-graduate 
students; that they should be given opportuni- 
ties to jearn and if they will not learn they 
should perish. He might have added that chil- 
dren oi all ages should be exposed to the oppor- 
tunity to learn. 

We go back to the day when it was quite the 
proper thing to say: “We learn the children 
arithmetic,” etc. Now no one is ever guilty of 
talking about “learning” a child a subject. 

Whoever talks or writes about “teaching 
arithmetic” is on the road to the junk heap. Of 
course in speech we are all liable to speak of 
“teaching” reading or geography, but it is as 
impossible to “teach” a child arithmetic as it is 
to “learn” him arithmetic. 

What the teacher does, and all that he can 
do, is to teach a child to learn arithmetic or, in 
popular phrase, to study arithmetic. 

“Supervised Study” has swept the world 
wherever there are persons who are not peda- 
gogically atrophied, because it is the best recog- 
nition we have of the dawn of a new educational 
day. 

We are not surprised to find Mr. Farnsworth 
writing a book on “How to Study Music,” for 
he is one of the real educators of the day. He 
does not deal in cold storage pedagogy. It is a 
luxury to find someone who is so sensitive to 
live pedagogy that he makes new red blood, and 
Mr. Farnsworth does this. 

Mr. Farnsworth does more than cast off the 
out-grown shell, he builds a more stately man- 
sion for the soul of music. He starts as the 
fountain and has children learn how to listen to 
music, how to learn notation, how to learn to 
sing, how to learn to play the piano, how to en- 
joy ciassical music, and above all, how to select 
music which they can and will enjoy. 


*“How to Study Music.” By Charles H. Farnsworth, 
author of ‘How to Study and Teaching How to Study.” 


New York: The Macmillan Company. loth. 
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‘HABIT 


BY W. E. 


DIMORIER 


Erie, Penn. 


Habit literally means something we possess. 
The fact is, however, that habit is something 
that possesses us. 

I was astounded when I read James’ famous 
chapter and for the first time realized that habits 
might be blessings as well as curses, which I had 
always regarded them. Perhaps the relative 
number of bad and good habits in my own life 
was responsible for my error. 

Habit can be made an almost unfailing ally. 
For instance he is an excellent physician. He be- 
lieves in preventive means and if his directions 
were followed regularly there would be fewer ill 
people. He would have us eat on time and exer- 
cise regularly. He would teach us how to see a 
rose if we stooped, or a patch of blue if we 
looked at the sky. 

Recently a high school boy under nervous 
stress committed a serious social blunder by sit- 
ting with this hat on in the parlor of the dean of 
one of the most aristocratic colleges in the land. 
When he was reminded of the fact he said he did 
not “think,” If he had practiced the habit of 
taking ‘his hat off when in the parlor thought 
would have been unnecessary. Habit would have 
removed his hat for him and even placed it on 
the rack in the hall. Many a man tips his nat to 
a lady by force of habit and not necessarily be- 
cause of his sheer reverence for her. 

He will make us polite even when we are off 
our guard. In fact habit is always on guard, i. e. 
strong habit. We shall be able to walk down the 
street or sit in the drawing room or appear in 
public anywhere with little fear of offending or 
infracting any rule of etiquette when we have 
been properly trained and have the psychological 
grooves deeply worn. 

Habit is one of the best substitutes for thought. 
provided one has thought and acted often enough 
in a certain way, rightly to be sure. A large 
part of our activities could be managed by habit 
and the mind left free to do some other worth- 
while thing. Combing the hair was at first a 
rather difficult process, but mind ard attention 


and perseverance at last succeeded and in the 
case of boys, at least, handed all future hair 
combing over to habit—until the style changed. 
The same can be said of a large part of the things 
we do. We lie, sleep, walk, dress, work, swear, 
and think by habit. Some people never get 
farther than that. “They just sit’—creatures of 
habit. 

In the moral world hhabit is a second con- 
science. Many times it is stronger than con- 
science. When a bank wants a reliable man it 
thinks of an honest man. What it really asks for 
is a man who has been honest and right so often 
and so consistently that he has the habit of act- 
ing that way and when the test comes habit car- 
ries him through. The bank hires and gladly 
pays for deep psychological grooves in the brain 
of the man. These grooves are worth much, 
provided the sides are so high and the grooves 
so deep that the stimulus can’t jump “overboard.” 
In banking they are sine qua non. 

Wihen conscience. has decreed a thing to be 
O. K. over and over again, by precept added to 
precept and line upon line, at the pyschological 
moment he retires to the tonneau and_ habit 
takes the wheel. 

Habit revels in monotony. Daily grind is his 
first name. His motto is the familiar saying of 
the little child whom you have tossed on your 
knee: “Do it again.” “His heart has no desire 
to change.” He never goes to summer school 
or “climbs up some other way.” 

Conscience exults in “fresh fields and pastures 
new.” His very name means “to know.” He is 
alert and eager to find the truth that makes us 
free. ‘Conscience reasons, weighs, explores.new 
paths. Habit never stops to reason why. He is 
a devotee to dull and blind servilitv. He’s like 
the quadruped that “won’t mend his pace without 
beating,” but he’s pretty apt to stay when once 
“routined” by his master, and the conscience is 
free to try new worlds, to solve strange problems 
and to investigate the higher categories of con- 
duct. 


MY SKIES ARE 
BY JAMES 


Ive had my share of carking care, 
Of fickle fortune’s frowns; 
I’ve braved and borne the cold world’s scorn, 
And had my ups and downs. 
But I can still a ditty trill 
Or sing a roundelay, 
For though I hold nor lands nor gold, 
My skies are seldom gray. 


The stress and strife of toilsome life 
Has taught me this glad truth: 

Not he who must crawls in the dust— 
But he who will, forsooth, 


SELDOM GRAY 
BALL NAYLOR 


And so I sing my song and fling 
My load of care away, 

For though I hold nor lands nor gold, 
My skies are seldom gray. 


I would not give a fig to live 
Divorced from fret and moil; 

The bread I eat is rendered sweet 
Because of daily toil. 

And so I still a ditty trill, 
A blithesome roundelay, 

For though I hold nor lands nor gold, 
My skies are seldom gray, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK (ALBANY). 


The university has just issued a set of hand- 
books om Higher Education giving in clear but 
compact form the laws, rules and information 
sought by students who wish to take the courses 
in medicine, dentistry, nursing, optometry, chi- 
ropody, veterinary medicine, architecture, re- 
porting, accounting, etc. The report on Higher 
Education summarizes these courses. It also 
gives an account of the work of educational in- 
stitutions in foreign countries (No. 706). 

The larger bulletins include a Syllabus in His- 
tory, another on Civics and Patriotism for ele- 
mentary schools, one on Music. The series also 
includes a report on educational law, and another 
on higher education. 

“The keynote of the new civics js service. 
Action is the goal for which we are striving. We 
aim to awaken in the child a sense of respon- 
sibility which will result in intelligent action.” 
The syllabus in civics goes on to outline a graded 
course of instruction in the subject for the first 
six grades. In grades seven and eight the pro- 
gram widens out to imclude such topics as food, 
clothing and shelter, protection of life and prop- 
erty, education, recreation, transportation, city 
planning, wealth, work, etc., ending” with Our 
Precious Heritage, Our Citizenship. 

The Syllabus in History, No. 710, gives a de- 
tailed plan of a three-year course in world his- 
tory and also a shorter two-year course. The ex- 
haustive analysis of each year’s work makes the 
syllabus of inestimable value to any high school 
teacher, anywhere, who is trying to teach world 
history “on her own.” She can do no better for 
her pupils than to follow, even afar off, the New 
York plan. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

Courses taken merely for promotional credit 
add very little to the real mental equipment of a 
teacher; but for years Boston University, like 
Harvard, has been offering intensely interesting 
cultural courses to the teachers of Boston and 
vicinity. Scores of the teachers have taken ad- 
vantage of the lectures, which are always given 
by the best professors of the university. At 
least twenty-one courses are being given this 
year, including many subjects, ranging from An- 
glo-Saxon to vocational guidance. The expense 
is very low, the charge being $10 a semester for 
a one-hour course and $20 for a two-hour course. 
The degree of A. B. or S. B. is given, but the 
courses may be taken simply for culture. 

In 1918, the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity was organized to supplement these courses 
and to satisfy the demand for a fuller and bet- 
ter training of teachers. Credits may be pre- 
sented from the state normal schools, the Bo:- 
ton Normal School, from a college or univer- 
sity of recognized standing, from Uniyersity Ex- 
tension Courses, and from the courses offered by 


the Massachusetts Department of Education. 


Degrees are given for successful completion of 
the work. The school is under the direction of 
Professor Arthur H. Wilde, director of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. He is giving a great deal 
of time to the educational work, and is most anx- 
ious that every teacher not only in Boston but 
in the state shall take advantage of the courses 
offered by the school if they so desire—to help 
them to place teaching where it belongs,—in the 
most honored, most appreciated and most indis- 
pensable professions. Teachers are invited to 
write to Professor Wilde at 525 Boylston street, 
Boston, for information and advice concerning 
professional advancement. 

UTAH’S YEAR-ROUND EDUCATIONAL  PRO- 

GRAM. 

Utah provides year-round training in health, 
citizenship, vocations, arts and recreation; em- 
phasizes knowing and doing, instruction and 
achievement. The new program ‘is accomplish- 
ing results because all the forces of the educa- 
tional system are working together. Project 
work, for instance, is being introduced as an en- 
richment rather than as a disturbance of the es- 
tablished classroom curriculum. 

The educational law of 1919 increases the com- 
pulsory age limit to eighteen years and provides 
for year-round educational training. The cur- 
riculum has been adapted to boys and girls of ad- 
vanced age, and now “everybody goes to school.” 

The year-round provision has been carried out 
by a series of health, vocational, civic and recrea- 
tional activities; the three-fold object being to 
carry education outside the school to the place 
of employment; to direct and control leisure 
time; and to cooperate with parents and com- 
munity leaders. 


Extension schools are taking the place of 
teachers’ institutes. The teachers close their 


schools for a week and attend the classes of the 
extension school. They are paid their full week’s 
salary for being in attendance. “Teaching by 
Projects” was the topic of the week’s work at 
the session held in Duchesne County during the 
week of October 19. Three sessions were held 
each day; but enthusiasm grew daily, for the 
teachers felt that they were getting something 
that they could carry back to their own class- 
rooms and “put over” themselves. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Democratic organization of state educational 
organizations is emphasized in the University of 
lennsylvania Bulletin recently issued. 

Dr. A. F. Winship told the teachers that they 
must get away from class-consciousness,—from 
the feeling of not being so big as anybody else. 
The sooner teachers who feel that way get out 
of the service, the better for the profession. We 
must be proud of being educators, proud of be- 
jng in the ranks. 

W. B. Owen of the Chicago Normal School 
says that the teachers have no business to run the 
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schools. That belongs to the public. But the 
teachers must keep the. public informed of - the 
needs of the schools. State organizations . can 
do this work.” 

Rural schools are discussed and better trans- 
portation, increased qualifications for teachers 
and consolidation are urged. 

A publicity campaign for better school support 
is discussed in the department of city schools. 


LESSONS FROM THE HALIFAX DISASTER. 

A sociological study of the Halifax disaster 
has been carried on under the direction of Pro- 
fessor F. H. Giddings of Columbia. 

The thesis is the place of catastrophe in social 
change. The relation of catastrophe to social 
psychology, to social organization and to social 
economy and legislation is considered. The 
study closes with a recapitulation of the role 
catastrophe plays both directly and indirectly in 
the development of society. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 

A series of talks on various subjects was given 
to the pupils of the high school by authorities 
on the different subjects. This did much to put 
the boys and girls in touch with the work of the 
outside world. 

Unusually instructive courses in agriculture 
have been planned and carried out by A. G. Pen- 
nell, supervisor of agriculture, extending from 
the fifth grade through the eighth. They may 
well be a model for similar work in other towns. 

“Opportunity Classes” (a most appropriate 
name) are conducted for retarded pupils. Be- 
sides the regular activities, each principal from 
time to time introduces some distinct feature that 
will arouse public sentiment or promote personal 
interest in his school. The duties of janitors are 
very explicitly stated in this report. 

A PROGRESSIVE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Annual reports are usually dry bones, but the 
yearly bulletin of the public library of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is alive with records of inter- 
esting achievement and suggestive educational 
methods and plans. 

The report indicates that the taste of the pub- 
lic is turning definitely in the direction of psychi- 
cal research, spiritualism, etc. Another signifi- 
cant fact is the decrease in the demand for books 
in all foreign languages except French, where 
the use is more than double what it was six 
years ago. The decrease in the use of books in 
the German language is, however, most notice- 
able. 

A most interesting development is the estab- 
lishment of factory libraries in codperation with 
the Y. M.C. A. The growth of this service was 
so rapid that a large number of knock-down 
boxes had to be utilized to supplement the regu- 
lar size cases. 

The branch libraries in the public schools are 
domg a most valuable work, over 5,000 persons 
having been reached in the year, and 73,000 
books circulated. Some of the normal schools 


in the state give full credit for this subject ol 
library work on account of the courses given in 
the high schools. 

The most progressive activity of the year is 
the taking of the-public library at its best to the 
people in the country, and it is the aim of this 
library to extend its service to al] the people in 
kent County just as soon as the necesSary legis- 
lation is enacted, 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland presents a very comprehensive re- 
port, including a chart of Disbursements for In- 
struction, Maintenance and Operation of the dif- 
ferent schools for the school year 1919-1920. 

The plan of having teachers pass upon the 
textbooks to be adopted was tried with reason- 
able success. Score cards were provided and 
the books in use evaluated for mechanical fea- 
tures, subject matter and pedagogical features. 
Any book that received a majority of first choice 
votes was adopted. 

Cooperative committees have been established 
in all schools for the following purposes :-— 

1. To provide a channel for the effectrve ex- 
pression of teacher public opinion that the 
schools and principals might profit thereby. 

2. To combine the collective judgments of 
teachers, superintendents and principals for the 
best interests of the pupils. 

3. To give every teacher opportunity to be 
heard in any matter affecting her own work. 

4. To develop a more representative democ- 
racy in school administration. 

5. To consider courses of study, matters of 
organization, administration, and any topics that 
make for the betterment of the schools. 

Each elementary school has a committee of 
three, each high school a committee of five, the 
principals a committee of five, and in addition the 
elementary teachers have a city committee of 
nine. 

Memoranda are issued in triplicate, a copy for 
the teacher, another for the superintendent, and 
a third to be retained by the person issuing 
them. These are used for commendations, sug- 
gestions, directions, criticisms, or complaints. 
The latter should be accompanied by construc- 
tive suggestions. 

OWENSBORO, KY. . 


Special attention is given to school architecture 
in this town as indicated by the pictures of the 
various school buildings which are shown in the 
report. The South Frederica Street School is 
especially pleasing. It resembles a spacious resi- 
dence far more than a. prosaic school building, 
and one knows that the tittle folks must be ex- 
ceptionally happy in such a home-like environ- 
ment. The pictures of the many and varied 
school activities are very interesting. Special 
mention should be made of the Walnut Street 
prize winners in the Bird Box contest. How 
those small boys must have worked and what an 
interest fin their bird neighbors they must have 
acquired. 
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NEW JERSEY’S RANK 


Despite the snarling of some disappointed 
states the Ayres’ Index is the only scientific 
study of any kind that has been made of the 
rank of the states educationally and by that in- 
dex New Jersey is the only state east of the 
Mississippi river that stands among the first 
eight in the forty-eight states. There are rea- 
sons for this, prominent among which is the 
fact that the elementary teachers have kept the 
public interested in education. 

The Ayres’ Index is a measure of public in- 
terest as indicated by financial support and 
school attendance and these two achievements 
are brought about primarily by elementary 
teachers, and in this regard New Jersey has 
stood high, culminating this year in an ele- 
mentary school principal as president of a state 
meeting cf unusual interest and of greater ad- 
vance in professional modification of association 
plans than ever before. President Ide G. Sar- 
gent of Paterson demonstrated high efficiency 
in leadership, accomplishing peacefully and 
with practical unanimity many noble reforms. 
His executive committee presented a rare body 
of administrative plans, and the association 
adopted every one of them with practical 
unanimity. 

Chief among these was the vote to have per- 
manent headquarters and an executive secre- 
lary on the job all the time. The time of hold- 
ing the meeting was changed from the holidays 
to an earlier time in the autumn. The program 
had several high spots, highest of which was a 
Session given over to the big men in the legis- 
lature, who came out unreservedly for an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. state tax for 
school purposes. 

President Sargent and his associates have 
achieved the greatest constructive plan for effi- 
ciéncy in New Jersey in twenty-five years. 
They have harmonized the differences between 
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the State Association and the Association of 
Federated Boards of Education, which promises 
to eliminate friction which ‘had become chronic. 

The election of J. J. Ungar of Vineland, as 
president, and the election of Mr. Sargent upon 
the executive committee for three years guar- 
antees the continuance of the efficiency which 
was so strongly in evidence this year. Mr. 
Ungar, as vice-president, has been in hearty 
sympathy with President Sargent, and Mr. Sar- 
gent on his executive committee will play the 
game with him to the limit. 


Every school should broaden the horizon of 
all parents of the pupils. 


INAUGURAL OF GOVERNOR COX OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

To a peculiar extent the economic as well as 
the political and social welfare of the Common- 
wealth depends upon education. While it has 
no deposits of precious ore, of coal or iron; 
while it has no vast fertile prairies and no bound- 
less tracts of untouched timber; while, in fact, 
Massachusetts is not rich in a reserve of natural 
resources, yet it has been a part of the funda- 
mental belief of our people that we can compete 
successfully with any other people, provided we 
maintain an aggressive program of education 
by means of which we may develop our human 
resources to the full. 

In the period of reconstruction through which 
the country as a whole is passing, the greatest 
care must be taken to prevent any retardation 
of our educational program in comparison with 
that of other sections of the country. Through- 
out the land there is an awakened and wide- 
spread interest in the development of more effi- 
cient institutions of education. 

From the point of view of her material pros- 
perity, as well as from the larger consideration 
of her duty in the development of American citi- 
zenship, Massachusetts must not sacrifice her ed- 
ucational leadership. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that teachers 
have received altogether just treatment. We 
cannot afford to deal other than justly with 
them. Teachers in our schools today are called 
upon to do for children some of the things 
which parents in other days were glad to ac- 
cept as their own duty to do. 

Teachers in our schools have it within their 
power to instill in the hearts of children a love 
of America and American institutions which will 
never grow cold. It has seemed to me that many 
of our well-intentioned efforts to teach American- 
ism thave failed, and more and more we must 
look to the children of parents of foreign birth 
as the instruments for breaking down family prej- 
udice and distrust and winning respect and loy- 
alty for America. 

We must reach them in the schools. The citi- 
zens of tomorrow are entitled to the best educa- 
tional advantages we can give. In a system of 
good: schools taught by competent teachers of 
character and devotion we have assurance that 
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the nation may have able and upright leaders in 
the future. 

The salaries of teachers in the public schools 
must be increased sufficiently to attract into the 
teaching profession capable young men and 
women, to retain eflicient teachers now in ser- 
vice, and in the words of the commission, “to 
enable all teachers to provide from salary earn- 
ings the necessaries of life, and savings and in- 
surance against disability and old age, as well 
as to make’ those investments that result in con- 
tinued growth in professional efficiency.” To 
that end I strongly recommend that the present 
minimum legal salary of $550 for teachers be 
materially raised. 


THE BOSTON SPIRIT 


Superintendent: Frank V. Thompson, the City 
Board of Education and the Principals’ Associa- 
tion of Boston have combined for such a cam- 
paign of progress as has rarely been known in 
Massachusetts. They are fully awake to the fact 
that while Massachusetts has started many good 
things educationally she has often been merely 
a plant nursery, selling and shipping her ideas 
to other states rather than developing them at 
home. There is a determined purpose now to 
sell her own goods to her own people and to 
get the best things from anywhere. She is to 
have the pride of possession of what is primarily 
her own and the wisdom of importing what- 
ever is better anywhere else. Boston is to have 
the best of the latest in education. 

Superintendent Thompson has organized the 
principals into a “Get the Best’ Club to look 
everywhere for everything that promises-~ better 
things. 

The Principals’ Association has developed a 
fearlessness, when it comes to defying precedent, 
and a spirit of determined progressive purpose 
that is equal to anything known between the 
seas. 

President A. H. Kelley of the Principals’ As- 
sociation has arranged to put behind Superin- 
tendent Thompson and the City Board of Educa- 
tion such a public sentiment as has rarely been 
known in Boston. He thas already had as speak- 
ers for the Principals’ Association, George R. 
Nutter, president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce with its 7,500 members, William A. 
Gaston, president of the largest and most influ- 
ential bank in the city, and Ex-Governor John 
L. Bates, one of the influential lawyers of the 
city. 

We have rarely had a more enjoyable evening 
than with the principals of Boston, who had as 
Other speakers Ex-Governor Bates and Denis A. 
McCarthy. We have never seen an audience more 
appreciative of reports of progress, more divorced 
from the worship of precedent, more determined 
to make Massachusetts worthy the inheritance 
of Horace Mann and George H. Martin. 

The message of Denis A. McCarthy is one of 
the most important and significant to which we 
have listened. Indeed, we know of no American 
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message today that is more needed everywhere 
than is his. It is as vital as was that of Mary 
Antin at her best, and is as noble a demonstra- 
tion of what the American spirit, aside from her 
institutions, can do for a young man from over- 
seas who unaided by favoring breezes caught 
and utilized the American spirit for the making 
of an ardent American. It broadens one’s view 
of America better than anything else we have 
heard. 

The address of Ex-Governor Bates was the 
statesman’s appreciation of the public school in 
the making of America, and of the teacher in the 
making of the best history in all lands. It was 
a notable historical setting for the mission of ed- 
ucation in the making of New America in the 
New World. 
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WHO WILL SUCCEED FINLEY? 


It is very interesting for an outsider to watch 
the advice directly and indirectly given the State 
Board of Regents. Of course such advice is 
more interesting than important. Someone 
knows the combination and those who know 
know enough not to tell. 

The State Association was wildly enthusiastic 
over Weet of Rochester and technically he has 
had a better preparation for it than has any man 
not in the department. He would be the only 
state superintendent anywhere who has been a 
notable success as an elementary school princi- 
pal, as a high school principal, as superintendent 
for several years in a city of more than a quar- 
ter of a million people, and who has never had 
friction with teachers, school board members, 
the press, or the public, and has as many notable 
progressive professional achievements in his 
school system as has any one in the country. 

By general consent Dr. Gilbert, the present 
acting commissioner, is the only man, aside from 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, who knows much of 
the intricacies of the great school system of New 
York, which is entirely unlike anything else 
known in the world, and to an outsider one won- 
ders why there is any question about his promo- 
tion. 

Weet and Gilbert have ardent champions each 
with a certain logic of events in the setting. 

Beyond that the field is infinite. Mr. Ryan of 
the New York Evening Post published a long 
list of available men, a list chiefly noticeable by 
its skilful omissions and the introduction of 
some names that are a curiosity in such a list. 

Evidently Mr. Ryan was not even thinking 
with his pen when he made up that fist. He 
probably knows more of what is likely to happen 
than any other advisers, and he wanted to make 
it impossible for any one to guess what would 
happen. 

Some women, we have no suspicion what that 
group was, named three in their recommenda- 


tion to the Board of Regents, but it was entirely. 


clear that they were purposely firing in the air. 
Then the Institute of Public Service sent to 
the press of the state an interesting list, with an 
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urgent appeal that a man be selected who has 
made a record in public school service in the 
state, which is worthy of serious attention. He 
lists William McAndrew of New York City, Dr. 
A. R. Brubacher, Normal College at Albany; 
Superintendent E. U. Hartwell of Buffalo, and 
W. H. Holmes of Mt. Vernon, and these are cer- 
tainly men with ‘high spots in their various fields 
of endeavor. 

It will be interesting to see who is selected, 
fer, all in all, there is no greater responsibility 
that can come to any official board than to select 
a man to succeed Dr. Finley. 

The Public Education Association submits 
this list :-— 

William Chandler Bagley, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Charles E. Chadsey, former superintendent of 
schools in Detroit; Stephen Pierce Duggan, In- 
stitute of International Education; Livingston 
Farrand, chairman central committee of Ameri- 
can Red Cross; Frederick Carlos Ferry, prest- 
dent of Hamilton College; Thomas E. Finegan, 
former deputy education commissioner of New 
York; Walter A. Jessup, president University of 
Iowa; Samuel McCune Lindsay, professor of so- 
cial legislation, Columbia; Charles Riborg Mann, 
Civilian Advisory Board, War Department; Al- 
bert Shiels, superintendent of schools, Los An- 
geles; Payson Smith, Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of education; Frank E. Spaulding, super- 
intendent of schools, Cleveland; George D. 
Strayer, Columbia, and Henry Suzzallo, presi- 
dent of the University of Washington, Seattle. 

In explaining the selections, the Public Edu- 
cation Association says:— 

“Because of the fact that the duties of this of- 
fice cover not only the field of public education, 
but also supervision over schools of college and 
university rank, we have included educators 
whose experience has reached beyond the field 
of public education in its stricter sense.” 
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A WINNING SCHOOLMASTER 


Ernest Perroghon, a schoolmaster in a gov- 
ernment school near Paris, recently won the 
Prix Goncourt, the most coveted annual prize 
for literature which can be won by a rising gen- 
eration. The prize-winner was “Neul,” a novel 
for which he had tried in vain to find a publisher 
in Paris, but a slightly known publisher accepted 
it and it will now bring him a fortune. 


POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS* 


We know of no one who knows and appreci- 
ates British poets and their life, British poems 
and their setting, so well as does James L. 
Hughes, and few school men are as much be- 
ioved by American school men and women as is 


. the long-time superintendent of schools (inspec- 


tor) of Toronto. 


*“The Poems of Robert Burns.” Edited by James L. 
Hughes. With 106. of placés and 
connected with the life of Burns. New York: George H. 

tan Company. Cloth. 292 pages. 
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In this beautifully printed and _ illustrated 
book of “The Poems of Robert Burns,” the pub- 
lishers give Dr. Hughes the best opportunity 
he has had to enshrine his knowledge and affec- 
tiohate appreciation of British verse. The 
poems are arranged under the four headings: 
lam O° Shanter and the Ayr and Alloway Dis- 
tricts, Religious and Ethical Poems, Democracy 
and Brotherhood Poems, Love Songs. One of 
the book’s most appealing features are the won- 
dertul pictures of the Burns country, taken by 
the author himself. There is an excellent work- 
ing glossary and illuminating notes. 


NOBLE SENTIMENT 

Governor Miller of New York State, in the 
midst of his earnest endeavor to put the state on 
an economical basis, says emphatically the 
schools are not one of the places to retrench. He 
says: “Il am in favor of retaining the present 
standard. It would, it seems to me, be a back- 
ward step in public education for the state not 
to make last year’s schedule permanent.” 


MOUNT VERNON’S LEADERSHIP 

The board of education of Mount Vernon, 
New York, have again raised the salaries of 
their teachers. New schedule to become effec- 
tive September, 1921: Teachers of first six 
grades, maximum, $2,500; teachers of seventh 
and eighth grades, $2,700; teachers of high 
school, $3,300; elementary principals, $4,000; 
high school principal, $5,000; supervisors, $4,000; 
superintendent, $6,000; annual increments, $150 
and $200. Isn’t this the high water mark for a 
city of its size? But Mount Vernon has been 
‘eading in many phases of education for many 
a day. She can now pick the cream from any 
city in the United States. 
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A MICHIGAN PROGRAM 


The State Department of Michigan has been 
brilliant and efficient in leadership in teacher 
preparation, in rural school improvement, in 
the promotion of rural recreation, and in many 
other ways wholly unmindful of the scandalous 
neglect of its own pressing needs. 

For many years the salary of the state super- 
intendent was only a thousand dollars and when 
it finally went to $4,000, where it has remained 
while other states have carried their salaries 
to $6,000, $8,000, $10,000 and $12,000, the Michi- 
gan people thought they were doing a great 
thing. 

Now the public is beginning to be ashamed of 
its rank and there is reason to hope that the leg- 
islature this winter will give the State Depart- 
ment a budget that will provide a salary of 
$10,000 for the state superintendent. Mr. John- 
son has abundantly demonstrated that he is in 
front rank among state superintendents. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 3, 1921. Council and other 
me tings, 25 and 26. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 

One of the pleasures of our visit to the South- 
ern California State Association was the renewal 
of acquaintance of a much appreciated friend of 
other days, Frank Alvah Parsons, who left 
Massachusetts for Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and afterwards became the owner 
and manager of what has become a National in- 
stitution, the New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts. We have rarely known any specialist 
to capture a community more completely than 
Mr. Parsons captured everybody in Southern Cal- 
fornia with “Art in Dress,” “Art in Relation to 
Modern Life,” “The How and Why of an Artis- 
tic Home,” and other artistic subjects. 

In fourteen years Frank Alvah Parsons has 
built up a school in New York City that has en- 
rolled at this time 687 students with 180 on the 
waiting list, and is to have in Paris a summer 
session in which twenty-five graduate students >f 
his New York school will have unprecedented 
opportunities under the most brilliant patron- 
esses of art that France can provide. 

FRANCIS G. BLAIR 

It has been our inspiration to see how a man 
with literary and artistic instincts has been able 
to deal with the details of vast educational op- 
portunities as Dr. Blair has dealt with those of 
Illinois. 

There is nothing in the world with which to 
compare the services of a superintendent of a 
great state. New York is the only state that 
has anything that can by any stretch of the 
imagination be called a_ state system. In 
other states as in Illinois there are vast interests 
and limitless opportunities, but they must be 
served largely incidentally as to detail and inspir- 
ationally as to leadership. 


There are several great achievements to be 
credited to Dr. Blair, notably the remarkably ef- 
ficient way in which the rural school plants have 
been standardized. The details have been 
worked out to the last detail. No architect's 
plans are more exact than are the plans of U. J. 
Hoffman. But Dr. Blair’s great service to the 
public is from his masterful grasp of the states- 
manship problems of education and the wonder- 
ful way in which he masses facts and figures in 
convincing argument. 


ARCHIE L. THEIKOLD 


The new president of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association is a graduate of the Kirksville 
Teachers College of the University of Missouri, 
and thas done graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, Wisconsin, and Columbia. He _ has 
been superintendent of Chillicothe for four 
years and was superintendent of Unionville, 
Missouri, for four years previously. He is the 
personification of aggressiveness in good things 
civically as well as educationally. 


J. F. McCULLOUGH 


Mr. McCullough has resigned as manager of 
the educational department of the D. Appleton 
Company and is to devote his time and energy 
to the solution of some highly important ‘prob- 
lems of legislation regarding education, especi- 
ally with reference to legislation affecting the 
publication of school books. Mr. McCullough 
was long associated with Silver, Burdett & 
Company and has always been a student of in- 
tricate problems in connection with schools and 
the larger phases of education. He is sure to 
render an important service in his new oppor- 
tunity. 


PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 


BY E, W. JUSTUS 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


It matters little to those who've fought, 
If they should seem to fail, 

For those who've well and nobly wrought, 
Will in the end prevail. 

But it matters much i do aver, 
Whether your heart is true, 

And whether you have a conscience clear, 
And paddle your own canoe. 


- It matters little what others do, 
If you but do your duty, 

‘Twill make your life the whole way through, 
A thing of joy and beauty. 

It matters little though the night is dark, 
The stars will soon peep through, 

{f you expect to make your mark, 
You must paddle your own canoe 


It matters but little where you were born, 
Or the kind of blood in your veins. 

If the life of a cynic you would scorn, 
And make good use of your brains. 

It matters but little what is your name, 
Gut much upon what you do, 

If yeu would climb the ladder of fame. 
You must paddle your own canoe. 

It matters but little whether you walk, 
Or whether you ride in a car, 

Rut it matters much the way you talk, 
And what vou really are. 

{ft matters but little what people say 
{f what they say's untrue, 

As long as you live right eath day, 
Ard paddle your own canoe. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


NO INAUGURAL CELEBRATION. 


President-elect Harding has practically put an 
end to the discussions at Washington over the 
suitable amount to be appropriated for the in- 
auguration ceremonies on March 4 by asking 
that there may be no inaugural celebration at 
all. What he desires is simply to take the oath 
of office, deliver a brief address, and then enter 
at once upon his new duties. Pomp and cere- 
mony, parades and demonstrations are not at all 
to his taste; and he frankly told the committees 
concerned that his position would be a very un- 
happy one if the outlay for an elaborate inaugu- 
ral created the impression of extravagance. 
These admonitions are in entire keeping with 
Mr. Harding’s simplicity of character; and, dis- 
appointing though it may be to many Washing- 
ton residents to forego the demonstrations 
usually attending inauguration day, it cannot be 
denied that this is a good time to set an ex- 
ample of simplicity and economy. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The total vote for President at the November 
election, compiled from the official tables of the 
various states, was 16,141,629 for Harding, and 
9,130,866 for Cox.—a plurality of 7,010,763 for 
Harding over Cox. The votes cast for other 
Presidential candidates made but a meagre 
showing. The Socialists had hoped for and pre- 
dicted a vote of between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
for their candidate, Eugene Debs; but he polled 
only 914,869. ‘Watkins, Prohibitionist, re- 
ceived 187,470; Christensen, Farmer-Labor, 
252,435 ; Cox, Socialist-Labor, 42,950; Macauley, 
Single-Tax, 5,747. Evidently, the attention of 
the voters of the country, men and women, was 
too concentrated upon the chief issues and can- 
didates to admit of much attention to fads. The 
total popular vote was about 8,000,000 larger 
than in 1916—a difference largely accounted for 
by the women voters. 

THE REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


There are wide variations of opinion in Con- 
gress as to the best method of regulating immi- 
gration. That there is sore need of some form 
of regulation is generally agreed. Some favor 
the Johnson bill, which would exclude all immi- 
grants for one year. Some favor Senator Dil- 
lingham’s proposal for a kind of selective ad- 
mission which, it is hoped, would shut out the 
“undesirables” and admit immigrants who 
would be of use in our industries, and especially 
upon the farms; others agree with Secretary of 
Labor Wilson and Immigration Commissiouer 
Wallis that the true remedy is not in any form 
of direct exclusion, but in a thorough sifting of 
would-be immigrants at the ports of embarka- 
tion, and a stiffened system of the visé of pass- 
ports. The present system passes out of exist- 
ence automatically on March 1, if nothing is 
done before that: date: 

THE BRINDELL CASE. 


The trial of Robert P. Brindell, president of 


the Building Trades Council of New York, on 
indictments charging extortion and attempted 
extortion, has at last begun, after repeated but 
unsuccessful attempts to secure a change of ve- 
nue. The organization of which he is the head 
was formed for the purpose of controlling build- 
ing operations by making them impossible for 
contractors who could not or would not pay the 
large tribute exacted; and also of limiting work 
upon them to workmen who paid $10 each for 
the so-called “privilege cards.” The system 
meant a revenue of many thousands of dollars 
to those who administered it; and it also meant 
a holdup of building at a time when the housing 
needs of the community were most acute. Sam- 
uel Untermyer, the counsel of the Lockwood 
committee which brought these machinations to 
light, will be the chief prosecutor in the trial. 
AGAINST THE AIR MAIL SERVICE. 


The House of Representatives has stricken 
out of the Post Office appropriation bill the item 
of a million and a quarter of dollars for the 
maintenance of the air mail service. This action 
is due partly to the prevailing policy of retrench- 
ment, and in part, probably, to the unsatisfactory 
working of the experiment. Last summer there 
were repeated accidents in the service, and avia- 
tor after aviator was dashed to the ground, the 
machines wrecked, and the aviator, in some in- 
stances, burned to death. It was not until Octo- 
ber, after a number of such accidents, that the 
Post Office Department ordered an examination 
by experts, and then it was found that the trage- 
dies were the result of faulty construction of the 
form of monoplane used, and a defective gaso- 
line feed system. With these tragedies in mind. 
it is not strange that the House was not enthu- 
siastic for continuing the transcontinental. air- 
plane service. 

WALLACE WITHDRAWN FROM THE COUNCIL 
OF AMBASSADORS. 


Orders have been sent from Washington, for- 
mally closing American participation in the 
work of the Council of Ambassadors at Paris; 
and Ambassador Wallace has withdrawn accord- 
ingly. So far as the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil have had to do with questions relating to the 
armistice, the presence of Ambassador Wallace 
was not inappropriate; but these questions have 
now been settled, and the United States has no 
proper share in determining the questions grow- 
ing out of the interpretation of the Peace Treaty 
and Covenant. since it has not accepted these. 
Tt would be undesirable to have the policy of the 
incoming administration in any way  handf- 
capped by any promises or commitments by the 
administration which goes out of office in a few 
weeks. 

AMERICAN TROOPS TO BE WITHDRAWN. 

[t is officially announced by the War Depart- 
ment that the force of American troops sta- 
tioned at Coblenz as a part of the army of occu- 
pation is to be reduced from 15,000 to 8,000, and 
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it is considered probable that the entire force 
will be withdrawn before long. The reduction 
of this force has already begun. It was sta- 
tioned at Coblenz as a part of the Allied army of 
occupation of German territory, to guard 
against possible German violation of the peace 
terms. The cost of maintaining it is $75,000 a 
day, which, under the terms of the armistice, is 
to be paid by Germany. Whether Germany will 
keep faith as to this condition of the armistice 
remains to be seen; but the total cost for a per- 
iod of more than two years will be pretty large, 
and Germany’s usual practice is to profess in- 
ability to meet the obligations imposed upon her. 
THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT GIVES UP. 


The intente Powers are confronted with a 
new and difficult problem by the notice served 


upon them by the Austrian government, Janu- 
ary 12, that it is at the end of its resources, and 
no longer in a position to continue. It fixed 
January 15 as the date on which it must retire 
and place the administration of the country in 
the hands of the Reparations Commission. This 
action came as a surprise, although it was 
known that the Austrian republic was in a des- 
perate condition—the people suffering keenly 
trom cold and hunger, the paper currency so 
near to absolute worthlessness that the kronen 
is quoted at only twenty-three one-hundredths 
of a cent, and the industries of the country para- 
lyzed. Present conditions strengthen the move- 
ment for union with Germany ; and that is some- 
thing which the Entente Powers would be slow 
to consent to. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 


The directors of the Commonwealth Fund having 
become convinced of the importance of encouraging 
educational research, requested a group of leading 
educational men of the country to report upon the 
opportunities in the field and recommend a plan of 
operation. 

This Educational Research Conference was held in 
Atlantic City on October 23, 24 and 25, 1920. The 
members attending the conference were: A. Ross Hill, 
Lotus D. Coffman, Charles H. Judd, Paul Monroe, 
Leonard P. Ayres, Samuel P. Capen, Paul H. Hanus 
and Max Farrand. 

A gratifying feature of the conference was that the 
members were able to agree so readily, not merely 
upon the large divisions of the field, which were fairly 
obvious, but also in selecting some of the most de- 
sirable problems to be investigated within each 
division. 

The conference therefore made its report, choosing 
for its main subjects the problem of school reve- 
nues; the evaluation, analysis, measures and stand- 
ards of accomplishment of school subjects; the field 
of supervision; and the reorganization of public 
schoo] systems. In each one of those larger divisions 
the conference chose a particular subject by way of 
illustration, suggesting how and by whom the study 
of that particular subject might be advisedly under- 
taken. 

For the carrying on of this research, the confer- 
ence recommended the appointment of a committee 
to consider and recommend projects for research, and 
to assume executive responsibility for supervising the 
carrying on of such researches as might be adopted, 
and it was deemed advisable that this committee 
might also recommend researches to be undertaken 
by individuals or associations. 

The directors of the Commonwealth Fund accepted 
this report, and appointed the following committee: 
Leonard P. Ayres, Samuel P. Capen, Lotus D. Coff- 
man, Ellwood P. Cubberley, Charles H. Judd, Paul 
Monroe, Frank E. Spaulding and Max Farrand. 

There were 6,780 automobile accidents in Oregon 
during the first eight months of 1920 as against 5,101 
during the same period of 1919, according to Hugh H. 
Herdman, vice-president and general manager of the 
Oregon and Columbia Basin Division of the National 
Safety Council. 


NOTABLE STUDENT RECORD IN LOS ANGELES. 
BY MOTLEY H, FLINT 
Vice-President Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 


“There is in Los Angeles a self-governed organiza- 
tion that would do credit, so far as democratic and 
efiicient government is concerned, to any nation in 
the world today. It is the student body of the Manual 
Arts High School. 

This efficiency goes further than mere organization. 
It not only affords a contented student body because 
of the splendid school esprit de corps created, but its 
activities furnish invaluable preparation for helpful 
public-spirited citizenship. 

Indeed, it goes still further than that. It is making 
producers of the students—both boys and girls—even 
before graduation. 

The best example of this is shown in the following 
summary of the earnings of students of the Manual 
Arts High School during the Christmas holidays 
from December 13 to December 27, 1919 :— 


Total earned By BOYS $10,973.74 
Total earned by girls ...... 6... 3,522.01 


Spleidid as is this individual showing of the stu- 
dents in various enterprises during holiday times, the 
financial showing of the student body during the 
school term is even better. It is estimated that the 
annual business transacted amounts in round num- 
bers to $100,000 each year! 

The student body now owns in fee simple some 
$30,000 worth of equipment of various kinds, includ- 
ing printing presses, cafeteria supplies, sprinklers, and 
so on through a long and varied list. They also own 
iron fencing, stage properties, pianos, athletic equip- 
ment and bleachers’ The sprinkling system alone 
cost $2,000. Approximately $300 each day is taken in 
in the cafeteria. The printing equipment includes two 
linotype machines. 

The 2,500 students, 110 teachers and some thirty 
other employees in the Manual Arts High School are 
organized into a most efficient society. This society 
is called the Student Body Organization. 

Of the 2,500 students at Manual Arts, 684 were em- 
ployed for varying peridds during the last vacation, 
from June 22 to August 30, 1920. These students 
earned the staggering total of $91,478. This is espe- 
cially impressive when it is remembered that some of 
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these 684 students were employed for such short 
periods of the vacation as one week! 


Further details of their productivity is shown by 


the following tabulation :— 


514 boys employed earned .......... $74,221.60 
170 girls employed earned .......... 17,129.20 
684 students employed earned ...... $91,478.16 
Average earned by boy students em- 


ployed during vacation ............ ~ 144.40 
Average earned by girl students em- 
ployed during vacation ........... 100.76 


The chauffeurs of some thirty automobiles and 
trucks operated by Fred T. Ley and Company, Inc., 


“of Springfield, Mass., have organized themselves inte 


two teams and agreed to enter into a no-accident con- 
test for three months. The team having the greatest 
number of accidents during that time is to take the 


other team out to a dinner and theatre party. If both 


teams come through with a clean slate the company 
will stand the treat. 
THIRTEEN UNIVERSITIES HAVE OVER 5,000 
STUDENTS. 


Of the thirteen American universities which have 
more than 5,000 students in attendance this fall, the 
University of Wisconsin ranks eighth in size. 

The enrollments of the thirteen largest universities 
are: Columbia, 23,793; California, 16,379; New York, 
9,861; Illinois, 8,291; Boston, 7,866; Minnesota, 7,437; 
Ohio State, 7,156; Wisconsin, 7,004; Northwestern, 
6,380; Chicago, 5,728; Harvard, 5,597; Washington 
State, 5,191; and Cornell, 5,174. 


LATEST CENSUS FIGURES. 


Final revised and approved figures of the 1920 cen- 
sus, now available, fix the total population of the 
United States at 105,708,771. Adding the population 
of our dependencies, the grand total is swelled to 
117,857,509, of which the Philippines contribute 10,350,- 
640 and Porto Rico 1,299,809. 

The Canal Zone’s contribution to the census is 
22,858. Hawaii's offering is 255,912. Alaska is the 
home of 54,899 Americans. Guam enumerates 23,275; 
Samoa, 8,056; the Virgin Islands, recently purchased 
from Denmark, 26,051; while 117,238 are classified as 
belonging with the military and naval service abroad. 

The eight American states leading in point of popu- 
lation are as follows :— 


10,384,829 
Pennsylvania ..... 8,720,017 
5,759,394 
4,663,228 
.............. 3,852,356 


It is of interest to note that California, now eighth 
in population, has more people within its borders than 
the two remaining Pacific coast states, Washington 
and Oregon, with .iJaho, Montana and Wyoming 
thrown in for good measure. 


2,348,174 
1,752,204 
3,426,861 
939,629 
1,380,631 
223,003 


District of Columbia........ 437,571 
2,930,390 
2,416,630 
1,798,509 
1,449,661 
3,852,356 
2,387,125 
1,790,638 
3,404,055 
1,296,372 
77,407 
New Hampshire ............ 443,083 
360,350 
10,384,829 
North Carouge 2,559,123 
645,680 
2,028,283 
8,720,017 
604,397 
1,683,724 
352,428 
1,356,621 
1,463,701 
2,632,067 
194,402 


114 FOREIGN STUDENTS ARE FROM 
TWENTY-TWO COUNTRIES. 

114 foreign students, including 16 women and rep- 
resenting 22 countries, are among the 7,004 students en- 
rolled at the University of Wisconsin this year, ac- 
cording to figures just prepared. Last year the total 
number of foreign students was 86, and only 15 coun- 
tries were represented. 

China with 36 students has the largest representa- 
tion; Norway is second with 18, and the Philippine 
Islands are third with 17 students. 

Canada sends eight; France and Japan five each; 
Brazil, Hawaii, and South Africa, three each; Chile, 
England, India and Porto Rico, two each; and Ar- 
gentine, Columbia, Iceland, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Peru, Portugal and Sweden, one each. 

It is proposed to hold a great international 
exhibition in Philadelphia in 1926 to celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

0—— 

Havana, Cuba, has the reputation of being the 

richest city per capita in the world. 

Only 33 i-3 per cent. of the population of Chi- 

cago is American. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. By Thomas Nixon 
Carver of Harvard. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

We fully agree with the author that there never was 
a time when men needed to think so sriously about the 
problems of national welfare as the present. It is 
plainer than ever that this is an economic question, that 
is, a question of economizing. It is the purpose of this 
book to examine the economic foundations of our na- 
tional welfare and to point out some of the simpler and 
more direct methods of strengthening these foundations, 
to the end that our nation and all nations that aim at 
democracy and justice may prosper more and more. 

In order that there may be real improvement our peo- 
ple must themselves understand the principles upon 
which national prosperity rests. People who do not 
govern themselves, but rely upon rulers to govern them, 
may ignore these questions; but people who rule them- 
selves have no one to depend upon but themselves. They 
must therefore know for themselves the leading princi- 
ples of this great subject. 

The time to begin studying this subject in a systematic 
manner is when we first begin to think about public ques- 
tions—that is, in early youth, for our youth are thinking 
about public questions and we could not stop them even 
if we wanted to. Much time is lost and much loose 
thinking results from postponing this study too lony. 
‘Opinions are formed too hastily and with too little in- 
formation, and when once formed they are hard to get 
rid of. No study can possibly be more important than 
that which will even slightly reduce the number of hasty 
and ill-founded opinions and train our future citizens in 
the habit of careful, painstaking study of public ques- 
tions and of looking on many sides of each one before 
reaching a conclusion concerning it. 

No man has demonstrated greater ability to lead younz 
people in their thinking on economic questions than has 
Professor Carver. 

SHORT FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION BOOK. With every-day idiom, drill and 
‘conversational practice. By David Hobart Carnahan, 
professor of Romance Languages, University of IIli- 
nois. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 169 pp. 

“Attractive” and “teachable” are overworked adjec- 
‘tives in discussing textbooks, but if they are justified 
Carnahan’s Review Grammar certainly is a pre-eminent 
‘case. Its sixteen lessons give a practical review of the 
essentials of French grammar, illustrated by sentences 
‘that are real French, with drill in idioms, in conversa- 
tion, and in composition that is at once correct, up-to- 
‘date, and full of “pep,” as the boys would say. The 
model passages used as a basis for this varied practice 
and drill are extremely interesting, dealing with con- 
‘crete matters of everyday appeal, with attractive illustra- 
tions to add to the vividness of the description. Irregu- 
lar verbs are studied in the first lesson and constantly 
thereafter, and an appendix of verb paradigms is also 
provided. Dialogue is used in the grammatical drill, 
giving life to the exercises, something that is too often 
lacking in composition manuals. The author has pro- 
vided “Suggestions to Teachers,” notes (footnotes, of 
course), an index, and “synoptic” vocabularies—one of 
the features of the book, with English and French parts 
listed on the same pages, a device that has such practical 
pedagogical and psychological advantages that it seems 
remarkable that it wasn’t generally adopted years ago. 
‘The book is beautifully printed. It is intended for the 
second year in colleges or third or fourth year in high 
schools and can usually be completed in one semester. 


COLOMBA. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited, with in- 
troduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Rich- 
mond Laurin Hawkins, Ph. D., assistant professor of 
French in Harvard University. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 354 pp. 
Professor Hawkins has a rather imposing list of clas3- 

room editions of French masterpieces to his credit, and 

—what is still more to his credit—all of them are thor- 

oughly and interestingly done. As was to be expected, 

he has lived up to his well-earned reputation for scholar- 
ship and teachership in this new edition of that perennial 
favorite, “Colomba,” intended for high school and early 
college reading in French. The fifteen-page introduc- 
tion, the notes, which explain syntactical difficulties 
(without dodging) and give geographical information 
indicated by references in the text, and the full vocabu- 
lary, all are thoroughly satisfactory; and the exercises, 
of the direct-method type, are varied, interesting, and 
make competent use of the rich illustrative material 
afforded by the text. A number of illustrations present 

Corsican life and scenery in an attractive form, and a 

map of Corsica is provided. The edition will be wel- 

comed by teachers of French. 

SECOND BOOK IN ALGEBRA. By Fletcher Durell, 
Ph. D., The Lawrenceville School, and E. E. Arnold. 
New York: Charles E. Merill Company. Cloth. 
Algebra is so old and so distinguished a subject in 

the curriculum that there is liability to forget that while 
it is ever old it is ever ready for new .and better ways to 
learn it, and Messrs. Durell and Arnold have suggested 
several highly valuable points of departure in leading 
students forward in their educational career. 

One fatality in high school work, both in junior and 
senior high schools, is the admission that some students 
are “born short” in ability to appreciate mathematics. 
Without arguing that point we would like to emphasize 
the fact that Messrs. Durell and Arnold pay no heed to 
any such superstition, but so present the learning of 
Algebra that even the slowest student can see his way 
to thinking in algebraic terms, and after all this is one 
great need. The technique can be mastered when a stu- 


_ dent can think himself through the mazes of a problem. 


Make a problem an example by the statement and there 

is then no question of being “born short.” These auth- 

ors meet the difficulties of Algebra at the right time, in 
the right way. 

A TREASURY OF HERO TALES. Edited by Alice 
E. Bryant. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 

Children and older children will never become tired 
of these fascinating tales from many nations. One 
may read them over and over again without becom- 
ing weary. Just a hint: Here is told delightfully 
The Gorgon’s Head, The Story of Siegfried, The Com- 
ing of Sir Galahad, How Robin Hood Met Little John, 
and others. No household can afford to be without 
the little book for the entertainment and instruction 
of its young people. 

SERMONS BY A LAY HEADMASTER. Preached at 
Gresham’s School, 1900-1918. By G. W. S. Howson, 
M. A. With a portrait. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 

The purpose of the selectors of these thirty-one ser- 
mons by the late Headmaster of Gresham’s School is “to 
show how entirely Mr. Howson has grasped the prob- 
lems which faced the Public School boy,” and to give the 
best view ef his personality and of his ideals of true 
manliness. 
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They cover as far as possible the whole period, 1900 to 
1918, of his headmastership, and, broadly speaking, fall 
into two periods: the first, of construction, when he was 
fighting to establish “the system which has gained for 
him the reputation of being one of the greatest pioneer 
Headmasters”; the second, of consolidation, when he 
was making good the ground won and seeking new paths 
for advance. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. By Richard L. 
Sandwick. Three books. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 

These highly interesting Junior High School Texts 
provide an easy road to correct English in the years when 
it is absolutely necessary that students acquire the habit 
of using good English. In the senior high school stu- 
dents study English scientifically and culturally, but in 
the junior high school they should study it primarily for 
correctness for efficiency rather than artistically for cu'- 
ture. Mr. Sandwick never loses sight of this purpose 
in Junior High School English. Books one, two and 
three are focused to function in grades seven, eight and 
nine whether they remain ungrouped as heretofore o- 
gathered in junior high schools. The plan is unique, an] 
the content is practical to the last degree. The lessoas 
present the topics from the point of view of interest 1s 
well as of utility. The pupil is shown the value of cer- 
tain kinds of knowledge and is then given lessons with 
an abundance of practice until the topic is mastered. 


ARCHAG, THE LITTLE ARMENIAN. Trnosiate:l 
from the French of Charles H. Schnapps by Mar- 
garet P. Waterman. Little Schoolmates Series. 
Edited by Florence Converse. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 

The Armenians have much to give our people; they 
are faithful to God and their race, in spite of their suf- 
ferings, hard and intelligent workers and great lovers of 
education. 

There are a great many Armenians in America, and 
more are coming, whose children will be American citi- 
zens in another twenty years. Armenia is a great table- 
land washed by the headwaters of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris and cradled in the ranges of the Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus. It is one of the most ancient and historically 
interesting civilizations in the world. 

OLD AT FORTY OR YOUNG AT SIXTY. By Rob- 
ert S. Carroll, M. D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Dr. Carroll's advice and counsel have more sense than 
sentiment and are wholly without sentimentality. He 
expects no miracles, raises no false hopes. He has no 
panacea, no superstitions, but he does show how easily 
any one may keep younger than his years after he is 
forty. Whoever is younger than his years is young in- 
deed, and that is possible with most persons and prob- 
able with most people. There is art in growing old. It 
is more than art. Modern knowledge has made it a 
science, and this book deals with scientifically revealed 
truth, not with any sort of wonder work. Dr. Carro!l 
offers workable, simple recommendations along physical, 
mental, and spiritual lines that will helpany who honesily 
apply them to round out a healthful, efficient life. 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING. By Kary Cadmus Da- 
vis, Ph. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 430 pp. 

This fourth, revised and enlarged edition maintains its 
lead as a wholesome, interesting, and highly practical 
presentation of needed facts in a direct and easily under- 
stood way. We have known the author intimately for 
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several years and we know of no one who has hada 
more varied and sensible experience in direct service to the 
farmer. Probably no one has done more through per- 


sonal experience to help farmers make their farming 
productive than has Kary Cadmus Davis. 
THE PASSING OF LEGIONS. How the American 


Red Cross Met the American Army in Great Britain, 
the Gateway to France. By George Buchanan Fife. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

In twenty-two chapters the author gives an attractive 
and comprehensive account of the life of our -boys as 
they came to Great Britain, ready in equipment and 
morale for the matchless service they rendered humanity. 
With all the kooks on the World War there seems to 
have been one great opportunity not hitherto improved, 
but Mr. Fife improves it ideally. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WORLD WITH ES- 
PECIAL REFERENCE TO SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMICAL CONDITIONS. By George W. Botsford 
and Jay Barrett Botsford. Revised edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
550 pp. 

In the revision the authors have not only brought the 
book down to date, but have enlarged upon the various 
industrial features of the world’s progress, which brings 
the book down to the last minute in civic life and ma- 
terial as well as in political, military and naval history. 


HARPER’S ATLAS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Se- 
lected from “The American Nation Series.” With 
map studies. By Dixon Ryan Fox. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

Here are nearly 200 fine maps of American history with 
an interesting study of each map. It is indispensable to 
students and of surpassing interest on the home table 
and in any library. It is the best of illuminated history 
and illuminated geography. The facts are reliable and 
the science and art perfect. 


POEMS OF THE GOLDEN WEST. By William 
Darwin Crabb. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company Cloth. ; 

Mr. Crabb, a native of Ohio but an enthusiastic lover 
of the Golden West, has written several volumes of verse, 
of which this volume of nearly one hundred poems of 
Nature, Sentiment, Friendship, Wayside Blossoms, Love, 
Religion, Patriotism, etc., is his latest. All lovers 
of California will welcome these lines heartily. 


DRAWING DESIGN AND CRAFT-WORK FOR 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. By Frederick J. 
Glass. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

This is a remarkable book in its range of material, in 
the mass of illustrations, in the keenness of its sugges- 
tions. We know of no other book that touches upon so 
many phases of craft-work or design. There are liter- 


ally thousands of illustrations. Every suggestion is 
illustrated. 
Oculists and Physicians 


HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interesteé 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicage. 
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artment is open to contribu- 
anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


FEBRUARY. 
-26: National Society for oca- 
eee Education, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Z. 
SBRUARY—MARCR. 
: De,crtment_ of Superinten- 
a National Education Associa- 


tion. Atlantic City. 
MARCH. 
-12: South Central Division 0 
bes” Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 
APRIL. 
-8-9: Southwestern Division of e 
State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 
MAY. 
2-6: International Kindergarten 


Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and _ Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Illinois. 
JULY. 
3-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


> 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Schoolmasters’ Round Table 
of Western Connecticut having con- 
sidered the deficiency of properly 
qualified teachers for the public 
schools of this state, and means for 
relieving this condition, hereby re- 
solves :— 

1. That it is a fundamental duty 
of every community to provide prop- 
erly qualified teachers in numbers 
equivalent to its own needs. 

2. That it is the function of the 
state to take measures to aid and as- 
sure the fulfilment of this duty by 
the towns. 

3. That in pursuance of the fore- 
going the State Assembly should en- 
act legislation encouraging each town 
or city to take suitable steps to as- 
sure a supply of qualified teachers 
equivalent to its own needs. 

4. That the Assembly also make 
immediate appropriations to furnish 
the remaining State Normal schools 
with dormitories suitably equipped to 


provide healthful living conditions 
and social life for students who 
attend. 


5. That this Schoolmasters’ Club 
gladly joins our State Commissioner 
in his efforts to secure a state school 
visitor to stimulate educational inter- 
ests. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


_ LYNN. The Lynn Teachers’ Club 
is heading a movement to obtain 
more monev for school purposes 
which is badly needed for salaries, 
textbooks and general equipment. 
Lynn schools get money for their 
Maintenance through special legisla- 
tion, and at present are allowed $7.50 
per thousand of valuation. An in- 
crease of $2 per thousand is being 
sought from the legislature. The 


mayor is opposed to the increase and 
is reported to have signified his in- 
tention of demanding a referendum 
vote on the question, which will not 
come before the people until the 
election in the fall. The teachers are 
trying to get a majority of the voters 
to sign the petition for the $2.00 in- 
crease and thus convince the legis- 
lature that the additional money 
should be made available at once. The 
teachers are meeting with splendid 
success in obtaining signers to the 
petition. The public are apparently 
behind them. Even the members of 
the City Council to a man all re- 
ported as having signed the petition. 

NORTHAMPTON. Results of the 
army mental tests recently taken by 
207 members out of 425 of the senior 
class at Smith College show actual 
numerical scores ranging from plus 
to A. Eighty-two per cent. of the 
group made A and ninety-nine per 
cent. either A or B. Of the three 
members of the junior class elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa last year two who 
took the test were both in Group A, 
while more than half of the others 
who stood in A or B hold offices of 
importance in the student organiza- 
tions. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


KEENE. There is cause for much 
satisfaction to supporters of the 
Keene normal school in the figures 
recently presented by William H. 
Allen, educational statistician of New 
York city, showing that this school 
heads the list of those throughout 
the country in increased attendance 
from 1914 to 1920, with an increase 
of 100 per cent. This record is more 
remarkable when it is known that of 
116 normal schools of all kinds re- 
porting, sixty-five had fewer  stu- 
dents in 1920 than in 1914, losing 5,- 
709 students in that period of years. 
In Massachusetts two schools gained 
103 in attendance while four others 
lost 366. In New York one school 
gained 22 and six lost 544. Yet Keene 
normal increased its attendance by 
one hundred pupils, or 100 per cent. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The program of the State Council 
of Education, of which W. A. Wet- 
zel of Trenton is chairman: Better 
school buildings, better constructed, 
more attractive, and especially suffi- 
cient in number, size, and equipment 
to the end that every child of school 
age in the state may enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a modern school pro- 
gram. 

The value and necessity of play; 
ample playground space around each 
school: and the exercise of foresight 
for the future needs of a rapidly in- 
creasing population. The need of 
better provisions for promoting the 
health of school children; featur- 
ing preventive, as well as remedial 
measures; emphasizing the need and 
proper functions of medical inspec- 
tors, nurses, dentists, dental nurses; 
and the value of gymnasiums, baths, 
and facilities for swimming. 

The aims, purposes, and function- 
ing of a modern course of study as a 
necessary preparation for success and 
service in the highly complex social 
and economic structure of the pres- 
ent day, as compared with the 
meagre course needed for the simple 


social and economic conditions of 
half a century ago. 

The importance of efficient educa- 
tional leadership in the state and in 
the districts throughout the state; to- 
gether with the need of adequate 
recognition of educational leadership 
by the laws of the state, and by the 
public. 

The importance of increasing the 
public estimate of the educational, 
social, and economic value of the 
service of the teacher; and the need 
of adequate preparation for that ser- 
vice; and of more extended facilities 
for the preparation of teachers in 
the State of New Jersey. 

he need of larger and more 

equably distributed expenditures for 

schools throughout the state so that 

every child, regardless of the acci- 

dent of residence, may enjoy equal 
educational opportunities. 
NEW YORK. 

Columbia University wants $30,- 
000,000 for new buildings. 

NEW YORK. Down in the Robert 
Morris school, New York city, they 
are conducting an interesting experi- 
ment for the benefit of “backward” 


pupils. The plan is to put the chil- 
dren of this group in charge of a 
“coach.” 


In twelve-hour periods each school 
day the coach takes the slower chil- 
dren from the classrooms and drills 
them in various subjects in an effort 
to bring them abreast with the rest 
of the class. The experiment is 
watched with interest, because it is aa 
attempt to deal practically with a 
problem which has long been a sub- 
ject of concern to educators. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Ward 
Moon, superintendent of schools, in 
his annual report submitted to the 
board of education at the meeting on 
New Year's day, presented a sum- 
mary of recommendations, the carry- 
ing out of which would greatly ex- 
tend the scope of the educational 
work in Poughkeepsie. 

The recommendations are as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Early action to 
tional classrooms. 

2. The purchase of two school 
sites; one on the north side of the 
city and one on the south side, both 
centrally located with reference to 
distance east and west. 

3. General improvement of the 
appearance of school-grounds. 

4. Re-organization of the high 
school so that teachers will have ade- 
quate time to follow up delinquent 
punils. 

5. Equipment so that boys in the 
seventh and eighth grades can be 
given manual training work. 

6. Adoption of an extended school 
building program. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


CHAPEL HILL. Ugly school 
buildings and bleak school grounds 
will be a thing of the past in North 
Carolina if-the bureau of extension 
of the University of North Carolina 
has its wav. The bureau has or- 
ganized a division of design and im- 
provement of school grounds and 
has set to work to help schools all 
over the state make the most of their 
surroundings. 

At the head of the division will be 
Dr. W. C. Coker. Kenan professor 
of botany at the University and di- 
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By Insisting on Covering Every Book With 


A. Holden BooK Cover 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 
ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. 


The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 
A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
cutting or pasting. Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


et = Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
4h end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 
et. ESTABLISHED 1869 ing it neat and clean. 


i THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


rector of the university arboretum. 
Miss Eleanor Hoffman will serve as 
secretary and field worker. 

The division will issue a bulletin 
which will contain more than twenty 
designs of actual and imaginary 
school grounds, together with photo- 
graphs of various illustrative plant- 
ings, such as the university arbore- 
tum, private grounds, mills, commun- 
ity houses; and also plans of walks, 
arbors, and other beautifying agen- 
cies. The text of the bulletin wiil 
consist of suggestions as to planting, 
description of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, all picked out for the vari- 
ous climates and parts of the state. 

Miss Hoffman, the field worker, 
will be available, the bureau an- 
nounces, for trips to communities or 
schools that wish advice and sugges- 
tions for design. No chareve will be 
made for her work beyond the travel- 
ing expenses. The bulletin will be 
sent to any one, upon application to 
Dr. W. C. Coker, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


OHIO. 
COLUMBUS. Compulsory educa- 
tion, teachers’ tenure of office, and 
teachers’ retirement law were among 
the important topics discussed at 


the recent meeting of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association. 
The compulsory education bi!l 


proposes to raise the age limit to six- 
teen years of boys who work, and 
eighteen years of boys who. do not 
work, requiring a boy to go to school 
until he is eighteen unless he obtains 
work. It also provides for the es- 
tablishment of part-time schools with 
compulsory education features for 
those who work. It requires pupils to 
obtain permits to work during the 
summer, the permits to be granted 
only on condition that the pupil can 
pass a physical examination satisfac- 
torily. 

It provides also for the punish- 
ment of parents who refuse to send 
their children to school, and requires 
the employment of county truant 
offcers to enforce attendance laws. 

The teachers’ tenure of office bil! 
brought out a wide difference of 
opinion among those who are anxious 
for steady employment, and amonz 
those who are opposed to it on the 
grounds of contract-breaking which 
might be practiced by some teachers 
under the law. 


OKLAHOMA. 


DUPREE, This rural school had 
the highest score in the county, 
ninety-one ‘points, last year. This 
year several schools will take that 
rank and this district will go higher. 
The county superintendent says :— 

“Dupree school is probably the best 
equipped rural school in the county, 
if not in the state. It has a good 
library, maps, globes, dictionaries, 
sanitary toilets, a victrola and a Delco 
lighting system. The playground is 
also well equipped, having a basket 
ball court, swings and slides for the 
little children. The interior of the 
school has been beautified by tinting 
the walls, upon which hang flags and 
the pictures of famous men. The 
windows have shades and the floors 
are oiled. The school is well equipped 
for domestic science work, having an 
oil stove for cooking, and the hot 
lunch feature was put into operation 
as soon as suggested by the superin- 
tendent. The pupils are doing good 
work in vitalized agriculture.” 

VINITA. Mrs. Harry Wammack, 
superintendent of Craig County, is 
establishing hot luncheons, domestic 
science, and the study of balanced 
rations for children in every school in 
the county. This is the record for 
rural schools in this state and prob- 
ably in the country. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTOONA. The State Teachers 
Association will meet in this city the 
last week in December, 1921. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BROOKINGS. The balance of 
more than $1,500 of the fund raised 
by the school children of the state to 
erect a statue at the state capitol in 
honor of General W. H. H. Beadle, 
first president of the South Dakota 
Education Association and former 
superintendent of schools in Dakota 
territory, was permanently invested 
and the proceeds are used as the 
Beadle prize. 


VERMONT. 


Nearly all of the sixty-six super- 
visors in the state were in Mont- 
pelier recently to attend their first 
meeting with the new state com- 
missioner of education; Clarence H. 


Dempsey. He spoke to them on 
“Co-operation.” 

Among prominent speakers were: 
W. E. Ranger, Rhode Island com- 
missioner of education; Mason S. 
Stone, and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Ernest W. Butterfield of Con- 
cord, N. H 

The supervisors by resolution 
voted to carry out the policy of 
the State Board of Education and 
their commissioner. 

They asked that the teachers’ 
retirement fund law be amended 
so it would be more attractive to 
younger teachers, and called for 
more supervision of transportation 
particularly in the barges used to 
carry children. They recommended 
that the law governing the sale of 
narcotics be made more stringent. 

Resolutions called for improve- 
ment of rural conditions, and re-es- 
tablishment of the “little red 
schoolhouse” was recommended. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation held its fourteenth annual 
session at Richmond during Thanks- 
giving week. In addition to an ex- 
cellent program, many constructive 
policies were outlined and some very 
important resolutions passed. 

The association decided to employ 
a full time executive secretary who- 
will also be the editor of the Virginia 
Journal of Education at a salary not 
to exceed $3,500.00. 

The president of the association 
was authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee consisting of one city teacher, two 
rural teachers, one city superinten- 
dent, one ura: superintendent, a 
member of the State Department of 
Education, and the present president 
of the association to investigate the 
subject of teachers’ pensions and 
prepare a suitable measure to be en- 
acted into law, said measure to be 
reported to the association at its an- 
nual meeting, November, 1921, for 
consideration. 

A resolution relative to additional 
financial support for the schools was 
unanimously adopted. 

The association passed the follow- 
ing resolution relative to compulsory 
education :— 

Whereas, the people of Virginia 
have expressed themselves as favor- 
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1. You will be naid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 


your work and requires medica] attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 


other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6. You may receive instead monthly indemnities of 
from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


anh 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 7 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- : 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 2 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— i 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 
There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Teachers Casualty 


Address. 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 


| 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoin, Neb. 2 
e |_| am interested in knowing about your Protective a 
Underwriters | pessoas -_ me the whole story and booklet of | 
° Name | 
441 T.C. U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Blag, 
Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


‘Watablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


fae FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


UR PERSONAL SERVICE WILL GIVE YOU THE 


POSITION YOU DESIRE. 
CHESLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, Dover, N. H. 


able to compulsory education and 
have removed the constitutional bar- 
riers to an effective compulsory at- 
nce law, 
= it resolved, that the legislative 
committee of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation be and is hereby instructed 
to make a careful study of the prob- 
lem of compulsory school attendance 
in co-operation with the State Board 
of Education and to report to this 
body at its next annual meeting the 
draft of an effective compulsory at- 
tendance law that this body may con- 
sistently urge for favorable consider- 
ation by the legislature of Virginia 
at its next biennial session. 

The Virginia teachers endorsed 
again the Smith-Towner Bill now 
pending in the National Congress. 

RICHMOND. The city council 
has recently voted a bond issue of 
$1,500,000 for new school sites and 
buildings to cover a three-year build- 
ing program. Superintendent A._ 
Hill announces that among the build- 
ings to be erected are a junior high 
school for white children and a new 
high school for colored students. 
With the completion of these build- 
ings Richmond will have four junior 
high schools. 

committee of the Richmond 
Teachers League is carrying on an 
active and effective salary campaign. 
An additional appropriation of $370,- 


000 to put in effect the National 
Education Association schedule of 
salaries is being sought from the 


city council. 

Two accelerated classes are in suc- 
cessful operation in elementary 
schools and others will be established 
in the near future. 

The school savings system estab- 
lished three years ago is a popular 
feature of the system. More than 
10,000 pupils deposit each week, the 
average weekly deposit for the city 
being $3,500. 

Mrs. B. B. Munford, identified with 
educational work in Virginia and the 
South. has been elected a member of 
the city school board. Mrs. Mun- 
ford is the first woman to serve on 
the school board in Richmond. 

WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. Provision for the edu- 
cation of blind and near-blind chil- 
dren has been made by the board of 
education. A class has been organ- 


ized in the Summit School and addi- 
tional classes will be established in 
other schools as the need for them 
becomes known. Mr. Meyer, who 
has general supervision of this work, 
believes that such classes should be 
conducted in connection with a school 
carrying on regular work in order 
that the children may have the ad- 
vantages that attend regular class- 
room instruction and association with 
many children. 

These classes for the blind are 
necessarily small to make possible the 
individual work desirable. The chil- 
dren are taught to read according to 
the Braille system, they are trained 
to use their hands in construction 
work and they are helped in the prep- 
aration of assignments made in the 
regular classrooms The children’s 
ages vary from six to sixteen years. 


SEATTLE. Seattle is the first city 
in the state to take advantage of the 
new state law which makes it pos- 
sible for boys and girls under eigh- 
teen to accept employment and to 
carry on their education at the same 
time. 

The part-time classes will be in ses- 
sion in Broadway High School from 
8:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. on school 
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days and from 8:00 a. m. to 12:30 p. 
m. on Saturdays. 

Courses providing for four hours 
of instruction each week have been 
planned. The instruction will be of 
two kinds, vocational and general. 
Two hours of each type of work 
constitute the four-hour program re- 
quired for each pupil. 

The vocational instruction will be 
determined largely by the individual 
needs of each particular student with 
the purpose of making him more efli- 
cient in his particular line of work 
or preparing him for some occupa- 
tion he desires to enter. 

The general course will be very 
practical. It will include instruction 
in good business English; in applied 
arithmetic, the problems to be taken 
from the daily experiences of the 
students; in the privileges and obliga- 
tion of citizenship; in his social en- 
vironment; in the qualities and traits 
that reveal themselves in a good per- 
sonality including lessons in personal 
hygiene. 

The courses of instruction are 
based upon the findings of the survey 
made last year. They will be changed 
as business conditions change, but 
underlying the plans is one unchang- 
ing purpose—to keep the boys and 
girls from becoming derelicts in the 
business world. 


WISCONSIN. 

JANESVILLE. F._ J. Lowth, 
principal of the Rock County Train- 
ing School, says: “If any person who 
reads this item knows of any girl 
sixteen to eighteen years of age who 
would make a good teacher it will be 
very greatly appreciated if the name 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S NORMAL SCHOO. 

SALEM, MASS. 
‘ona!. Prepares teachers for the 
*lementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high schoo! 
A. PITMAN. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. -- 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Sehanle A ROYVDEN. Princins' 


— 


BME RSON 


Colle 


HENRY LA 


©e of Oratory 
RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aime 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


“These books 
Wouldn’t you be glad? 


The Arlo Plan 


If you studied the problem of middle grade reading fifteen years 
and then put the results of that work into a set of vendern wormed 
out with infinite care, so that pupils should interpret as they read, 
and then a teacher for retarded pupils wrote you a letter like this: 

Several boys were talking this 
boy declared he was the ‘best reader,’ as he had read Clematis, Arlo, 
and two pages of Anita, without a mistake. 
are doing what all other books had failed to do 
for some of my boys. ne have made them think,” 


ARLO- ANITA CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 5th grades for 5th Or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th grades 
55 Cents j 65 Cents . 60 Cents 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


morning about reading. One 


Signed: STELLA M. HALE, 
Whittier School, Haverhill, Mass. 
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and address are sent in right away. 
Some member of the faculty will go 
to see such a young woman in her 
home if possible and every effort 
will be made to induce her to begin 
a course of training. Please act 
now. There are enough of the right 
sort of girls scattered through Rock 
County if we can only get hold of 
them.” 


MADISON. The first man student 
to study the designing and making of 
women’s clothes as a part of his 
course at the University of Wiscon- 
sin is Ray S. Sadowski, of Madison. 
He is enrolled in two courses in cos- 
tume modeling and costume design- 
ing, given by the department of home 
economics and heretofore studied 
only by women students. 

He is not the first man who has 
enrolled in home economics courses; 
several years ago a man student took 
one of the cooking courses offered 
for women students. No other men 
have ever studied home economics at 
the university. 

Business studies are the most 
popular of the many correspondence 
courses offered by the University of 
Wisconsin Extension division. Of 
the total of 20,116 active correspon- 
dence students enrolled during the 
last year, 6,896, or about one-third, 
pursued business, vocational, or com- 
mercial courses, according to figures 
just prepared. This was an increase 
of over 2,000 over the preceding year. 

Real estate, income tax, corpora- 
tion finance, bonds and investment, 
salesmanship, secretarial work, scien- 
tific management, and government 
accounting were among the subjects 
presented in the business courses. 

Engineering and industrial studies 
were next in demand. During the 
past year 4,998, or 24 per cent. of 
the total number of students enrolled, 
studied engineering by correspon- 
dence. This was an increase of 
about two per cent. over the first 
year. 

Social science studies enrolled 
2,293 last year, English, including an 
Americanization course and a course 
for foreign students, had 1,847 stu- 
dents. Mathematics had an enroll- 
ment of 1,661; physical sciences, 
1597, and foreign languages, 185. 

At the end of the year in June, 
1920, there was carried forward an 
enrollment of 14,920 active students, 
out of the 20,116 enrolled during the 
year. Of those 10,869 were men and 
4,051 women. This total has _ since 
been augmented by new students en- 
rolled since that time. 


MADISON. The honor of being 
elected corresponding member of the 
French academy in inscription and 
literature has just been conferred 
upon Professor Michael Rostovtzeff, 
professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsih. Professor Rost- 
ovtzeff is already a member of the 
Russian academy, the British acad- 
emy, and the Academy of Berlin. 


A Schoolboy Expounder 


Teacher—What are the properties 
of heat and cold? 
‘Small Pupil—The property of heat 
is to expand and of cold to contract. 
Teacher—Now give me an_ ex- 
ample. 
_ Small Pupil—In summer, when it 
is hot, the days are long; in winter, 
when it is cold the days are short— 
Chicago News. 
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THE TIME T0 BE ALERT for September positions is now. Teachers registering 
with the Agency in January or February have advant- 
age of early season activities, as well as a choice of later vacancies if not placed at once. At 
the Holidays a good many superintendents begin to look over the ground for another year in 
their teaching force. College positions are almost invariably provided for a long time in 
advance. Last‘year many teachers were obliged to accept or reject contracts so early in the 
season as to practically prevent their con- iS a certain security in having other poesi- 
sideration of many good openings, and there bilities in view when contiacts for the 
succeeding year are given out. A Cornell man writing to us early in January, 1920, 
was placed by the middle of March for September; a Mount Holyoke woman enroll- 
ing on January 23 was appointed just a month later to the kind of place she wanted for 
fall. We could give many similar instances. If you have not already done 80 NO 
think this matter out logica)ly and you will agree with us that the time to be alert is . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency “i; 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. Teachers wanted 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 
Recom mendéds teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT. Mgr. 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. E 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior 
perior people. « 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


420 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 


> 


: 
| 
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January 20, 1921 


The Victrola XXV 


(Special for Schools) 


This is the instrument that many years’ experience 
has proved best adapted to all general school work 


It combines every desirable feature 


for all educational purposes 


Portability 


Dome silencers are 
attached to the legs to 
facilitate sliding over floors 
from room to room. It is 
light, but firm, and easily 
carried up and down stairs 
or out on the playground. 


Volume 


The large oak horn, en- 
larged tapering tone-arm 
and improved tapering 
goose-neck sound-box 
tube produce a clarity and 
volume of tone that is 
unexcelled for classroom, 
auditorium, or play- 
ground. 


Beauty 


The enlarged case and 
horn are of beautifully 
grained fumed oak, against 
which the nickel fixtures 
stand out in attractive 
contrast. The symmetry 
and simplicity of design 
make this instrument a 
dignified accoutrement for 
any school room 


oF 


Durability 


It stands solidly on its 
own frame of sturdy oak, 
not on a detached separate 
cabinet. Its finish resists 
finger marks and blem- 
ishes, and will stand up 
well with frequent han- 
dling. 

Adaptability 

Through use of the loud 
and soft tone needles, this 
instrument will reproduce 
the softest musical nuance 
in the large auditorium or 
modify the loudest volume 
for the small room. 


Convenience 


A sliding shelf accom- 
modates the records which 
are under consideration. 
There is a lower shelf, 
which, when lifted 
provides storage space for 
the horn when not in use. 
The cover has lock and 
key, is attached by adjust- I 
able hinges, and may be 
taken off and hung on the 
back of cabinet, enabling 
the horn to swing in any 
direction. 


For sale by all Victor dealers 


For further information consult any Victor dealer or 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


REG U S. PAT OFF 
trademarked 


® This trademark and the 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the hd! Look on the labelt 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 

Camden, N. J 


REG. PAT. OFF 
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